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A Balanced Ration 


It occurs to me, as I look over the still damp sheets 
of this week’s Christian Century, that the editors have not 
done badly in making this issue a balanced intellectual ration 
including proteins, carbohydrates, fats, and vitamins A, B, C, 
and D—if there are so many. 


Resisting the natural tendency to lighten up in the 
summer, they have dared to let Mr. Sherwood Eddy tell what 
the war did to his mind. That is no hammock reading. Mr. 
Eddy gets far from the beaten track of post-war meditations. 
The war did a number of things to his mind besides making 
him hate war. It opened up for him the most vital problems 
of social and individual life, and he invites the reader to 
explore with hint some of the most difficult and dangerous 
jungles of contemporary society. 


After reading that, if you take my advice, you will 
turn back and read, in very leisurely fashion and in your most 
untroubled mood, that “page of verse” that you will find right 
after the editorial on the exceeding wetness of Mr. Raskob. 
The poetry editor seems to have combed the country for his 


best poets. I wonder if you know who they are. 


Thomas Curtis Clark, of course, you know. His 


new anthology, “Quotable Poems,” is having a very wide sale, 
and one of the best things about it is that it contains several 
of his own poems. Mrs. Ethel Romig Fuller lives in Port- 
land, Ore. She has written some good poems about the 
mountains, but in “Drouth” she comes down to the plain and 
paints the picture of a thirsty new-ploughed field on a day 
when the clouds promise a good rain and then leave you 
wondering whether they are going to blow over or give the 


thirsty ground a good soaking. - 


Mr. Blanden retired a few years ago from Chicago 
to San Diego and just lately he built himself a cabin up in 
that beautiful back-country where, with a turn of the head, 
you can look out over the cool greenness that lies between 
the mountains and the Pacific or down into the shimmering 
gray heat of the Imperial valley. No wonder he pours out a 
continuous stream of good poetry. Lucia Trent (Mrs. 
Cheyney) is one of the editors of Contemporary Verse, pub- 
lished in Grand Rapids. Katharine Lee Bates was professor 
of English in Wellesley college for many years until her 
retirement about three years ago. Her “America, the 
Beautiful” is almost as well known as “My country, ’tis of 
thee.” 
of Newburg, Ind., whose poems have been published in the 
New York Times, Commonweal, The Christian Century, and 


Raymond Kresensky is a young Presbyterian minister 


other discriminating journals. 


Refreshed by this page of poetry, you will again be 
ready for hard thinking as you follow Professor Holt’s dis- 
cussion of the church in the city. 


This week 
they take us pretty well around the world—London, Bombay, 


And then the special correspondence. 


Virginia, Pittsburgh, the Southwest, and the Northwest. 


Yes, it is a pretty good variety that you get in this 
week's paper. 


Tue First REApER. 
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EDITORIAL 


ISPATCHES from Shanghai state that the Chinese 
Nationalist government has adopted a policy of al- 
lowing the unequal treaties to expire by limitation 

declaring them abrogated ipso facto at the termination of the 
riods for which they were made and seeking to make new 
treaties on a more equal basis. 

Letting the Unequal The plan is undoubtedly both 
Treaties Die just and legal and it is good so 
far as it goes. Unfortunately 
some of the treaties still have a long while to run and in 
such cases efforts are being made to secure their modifica- 
tion by agreement to abrogate and renounce them. Such 
patience and moderation in a new nation struggling to make 
ogress in spite of the hampering features of old and un- 
ust treaties should stimulate the western nations to meet 
China half way in this matter. The West complains that 


the East is slow, but it has seldom been slower about any- 
thing than the occidental nations have been about putting 
into action their own moral judgments as to the justice of 


revising the treaties with China. 


Replies to the 

Kellogg Note 
;\VORABLE REPLIES to Mr. Kellogg’s note of 
June 23 proposing a multilateral treaty for the general 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy have 
ow been received or are about to be received from Ger- 
any, France and Great Britain. The German reply which 
was received on July 12 concluded with a categorical state- 
nent that the German government “agrees to the interpreta- 
n which is given therein to the proposed pact and is ac- 
rdingly ready to sign this pact in the form now proposed.” 
‘he French acceptance is particularly significant since at 
the beginning of the negotiations France and the United 
“tates seemed farther apart than any other nations involved. 
{he six reservations which France proposed to the original 
draft have all been waived in consideration of the inter- 
pretations given in Mr. Kellogg’s last note. The British 
reply is understood to have been fully agreed upon and to 
await only the formal endorsement of the cabinet and the 
dominions. It will doubtless include the specification that 
self-defense against actual aggression is not barred, that 
obligations imposed by the Locarno treaties and the league 
covenant are not affected, and that violation of the com- 


pact by any signatory will automatically release other powers 
from obligation under it toward the offending nation. 
These are not to be understood as reservations but as ex- 
plicit statements of conditions implicit in the proposed 
treaty. The Manchester Guardian comments interestingly 
that, by proposing this agreement for the renunciation of 
war, a nation which is not a member of the league has 
closed a “gap” in the covenant which left it lawful for mem- 
bers of the league to engage in war with one another in case 
the council failed to reach a unanimous decision upon the 
controversy submitted to it, and that it has substantially ad- 
vanced the cause of peace by arousing fresh enthusiasm for 
it, “since peace depends in the last resort upon the moral 
sense of the nations.” 


Varied Approaches to 
Christian Unity 
HREE separate episodes in recent church history il- 
lustrate progress toward unity along three different 
lines of approach. The conference held at San Francisco 
in June and attended by representatives of most of the 


larger denominations grew out of a suggestion made by the 
continuation committee of Lausanne asking for suggestions 
as to “the next step.” 
ference were 
cathedral was itself a mark of progress. After frank and 


That all the members of the con- 
invited to a communion service in Grace 
free discussions, the findings committee, composed of a 
Methodist, a Congregationalist, and an Episcopalian, pre- 
sented recommendations urging the immediate union of 
kindred denominations, cooperation in ministerial education, 
the promotion of interdenominational acquaintance and 
good will through the denominational press, “definite ad- 
ventures in Christian unity in local areas,” and the hold- 
ing of another conference in the fall. On the other side of 
the continent the Lutherans have made a distinct achieve- 
ment in the union of the New York synod, the synod of 
New York and New England, and the New York minis- 
terium into a new United Lutheran synod of New York. 
The merged body in New York city and vicinity will be 
second in numbers to only the Roman Catholics in the arch- 
diocese of New York. While the Lutheran insistence upon 
a correct doctrinal formulation as the basis of unity has 
rendered difficult any negotiations for union between them 
and non-Lutheran bodies, they have been the foremost of 
919 
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all denominations in the settlement of their own internal 
differences and the establishment of denominational unity. 
They are the only denomination which has so far healed the 
breach caused by the civil war. The United Lutheran church 
resulted from the union of northern and southern Luther- 
ans in 1918. An outstanding illustration of the mierging of 
local churches of different communions was the recent 
federation of St. Pauf’s Universalist church and the Church 
of the Unity (Unitarian) in Springfield, Mass. These are 
both strong churches quite capable of keeping themselves 
alive separately. Such a union is in some respects more 
significant than the enforced merging of feeble congrega- 
tions which must unite or starve to death. It was motived 
not by a frantic impulse for self-preservation but by the 
deliberate purpose to cooperate for greater achievement. 
Here, then, are signs of progress in the three approaches to 
unity: through general inter-denominational conferences, 
through the denominations, and 


reunion of shattered 


through the federation of local churches. 


German Fury or 
War Fury 
ee LOUVAIN LIBRARY has been dedicated with- 
out the offensive inscription referring to the destruc- 
tion of the old building by “German fury.” The architect, 
faithful to the last to his 1917 psychosis, absented himself 
from the dedication exercises, but the reports indicate that, 
even so, the occasion was not a total failure. The sugges- 
tion has been made, now that it is too late for it to do any 
good, that, if it seems indispensable to commemorate the 
madness of destroying a library as well as the wisdom and 
generosity of rebuilding it, the destruction might be truly 
ascribed to “war fury” rather than to “German fury.” Such 
a verdict would never have to be revised. That the par- 
ticular piece of fury which wrecked the Louvain library 
operated through (serman hands is undoubtedly true. But 
that is incidental. The moving cause was not the madness 
of Germans but the madness of war. The new building 
should not be a monument to perpetual hatred but an en- 
during reminder of the destructiveness of war madness 
in whatever nation it is at the moment embodied. It is 
more important for the world to remember that war is a 
madness than to remember that the Germans, among others, 


once had it. 


Are Missionaries 
Morbid? 
PSYCHIATRIST who has returned from China after 
spending three years in the study of mental and nerv- 
ous diseases reports the conclusion that missionaries suffer 
from an excessive amount of mental abnormality. An un- 
usual percentage of illnesses among missionaries, including 
especially those illnesses which are serious enough to re- 
quire permanent relinquishment of the work, are psycho- 
pathic. For this condition he does not blame the mis- 
sionaries themselves, nor does he think it can be ac- 
food, economic conditions, or 


counted for by climate, 


constant association with natives. It is rather due to the 
disparity between the romantic appeal of the enterprise as 


presented to youthful and impressionable candidates and the 
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humdrum nature of the daily task after the romance has 
worn off. Along with this is the tension between the strict 
moral standards imposed by the Christian code and by the 
missionary calling and the radically divergent system of 
ethics in the community in which the missionary finds him- 
self. The only solution of this problem which the psychia- 
trist suggests is that the personnel of foreign missions be 
chosen more carefully. Though he does not make the speci- 
fic suggestion, an obvious corollary seems to be that mental 
and personality tests should be devised which would elimi- 
nate those candidates who, because of nervous instability, 
are most likely to be unfavorably affected by these condi- 
tions. 


Heflin and Reed Assist 
The Enemy 
B' )TH POLITICAL parties need to be saved from their 
foolish friends more than from their bitterest enemies. 
Senator Heflin’s harangues against the Roman Catholic 
church during his recent tour through the east have done 
more than any words from Governor Smith’s most en- 
thusiastic supporters could have done to persuade fair- 
minded voters to ignore the question of religion in the com- 
ing campaign. To make manifestly absurd charges against 
a man or a group of men is the surest way of obscuring any 
reasonable charges that might be made against them. The 
governor of New York could well afford to give special 
police protection to the ranting senator. If that does not 
suffice to keep him going, his campaign committee could 
well afford to put him on the pay-roll and require him to 
denounce Catholicism five times a week in unmeasured 
terms. It may not be a tribute to the critical acumen, but it 
is a mark of the essential fair mindedness, of the mass of 
American voters that they are strongly inclined to feel 
more friendly to a man or a cause that is unfairly abused. 
And on the other side, there is Senator Reed going to and 
fro and declaring that Hoover is essentially British and that 
came to this country for no other purpose than to beat 


he 
down the farmer's prices.” Senator Gore said much of the 
same sort of thing at the democratic convention—but he 
is blind and cannot see afar off, or even close at hand, and 
his speech was good humor even if it was poor argument. 
This brand of Thompsonian eloquence is an embarrassment 
to the side in whose ostensible interest it is uttered, and 
probably does very little harm to the party against which it 
is directed. 


“*Soiling the Garments 
Of the Bride” 


TIS A MATTER of perennial controversy how far the 


church can go beyond preaching, praying and singing 
hymns without invading the field of politics. When the 
minister of the Wesley Methodist Episcopal church of Wor- 
cester, Mass., recently spoke openly against a certain candi- 
date for high office on the ground of his friendliness to the 
liquor traffic, a member of his church circulated a petition 
to the board of assessors requesting that the church be de- 
prived of the tax exemption privilege and be taxed as a po- 
litical organization. His object, he said, was “to put a stop if 
possible to political agitation in the churches.” At the meet- 
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ing of the federal council of churches in Cleveland last Jan- 
uary. there was discussion of the enforcement of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth and eighteenth amendments, and the inter- 
racial committee recommended that the council pass a reso- 
lution demanding the enforcement of the first two as well as 
the last. Objection was at once raised to this on the ground 
that suffrage was a political problem and that Christians 
must not drag the church into politics lest they “soil the gar- 
ments of the bride of Christ.” And then there are the anti- 
prohibition forces that are constantly denouncing the anti- 
saloon league as a kind of theocracy, and Catholic (and 
sometimes other) writers who describe the Methodist board 
of temperance and social welfare with its Washington office 
as a church lobby to intimidate the civil government. There 
is no way to keep unwise people from doing unwise things 
even if they are members of the church, and it is doubtless 
true that propaganda for good causes has not always been 
Sut that the church has no word 
to say with reference to those problems of social and politi- 


conducted in an ideal way. 


cal life which are at bottom problems of morality is a mon- 
strous doctrine. A church that has nothing to do in the 
world except to keep its own garments spotless by with- 
drawal from the affairs of life is already stripped and dis- 
honored. When the church enters the field of political ac- 
tion in a democratic country, it must enter it as a democra- 
tic organization not subject to bureaucratic or hierarchical 
domination, but enter it must at those points at which politi- 


cal attitudes have moral and spiritual significance. 


Fear ‘is 
expressed that the church will become “more than a church” 

a political club. It need not become that. But a church 
which fears to take a stand upon a matter of social 
morality because it has become a political issue is less than 


a church. 


Using the Schools for 
Propaganda 
grees OWNERSHIP of such utilities as power and 


light may or may not be a desirable arrangement. There 


is room for argument on both sides of that question. But 
there is small ground for difference of opinion with refer- 
ence to the efforts of public utilities companies, now being 
investigated, to spread through the schools propaganda 
against public ownership. Their position is too little dis- 
interested to render such propaganda, always carried on 
inore or less surreptitiously, either legitimate or defensible. 
lhe practice of disseminating among public school teachers 
literature on this subject with its source concealed, and of 
employing college professors to lecture against public 
ownership with a warning to keep secret the fact that they 
ire in the pay of the corporations which have a financial 
interest in maintaining private ownership, is a thoroughly 
demoralizing procedure. Power and light corporations have 
the same right that any persons or groups of persons have to 
disseminate information or argument on this or any other 
matter of public concern, but not to use secretly the ma- 
chinery of education for their own private advantage. The 
federal trade commission, the National Education associa- 
tion and the departments of education of the New England 
states are all conducting investigations to determine the ex- 
tent of this evil with a view to putting a stop to the abuse. 
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No legitimate interest of the public utilities corporations 
need suffer. Any argument for their position which cannot 
stand scrutiny when its source is known is a fallacious argu- 
ment. 


Dr. Morrison’s Twentieth 
Anniversary 

HEN THE EDITOR of The Christian Century re- 

turns from Europe he will be gratified to learn how 
general and cordial has been the response from readers and 
friends to the suggestion that they contribute to the celebra- 
tion of the twentieth anniversary of his editorship by send- 
ing a written expression of their sentiments concerning his 
editorial services. The acting editorial force is in a position 
of some embarrassment in mentioning this matter and would 
perhaps scarcely venture to do so were it not so generally 
known that Dr. Morrison is in Europe for the summer and 
that the suggestion to which we refer originated with Dr. 
Gilkey and a group of friends with whom he took counsel. 
We do not need to strike any note of urgency in the matter, 
but readers who have already sent their appreciations will 
be glad to know that they are among hundreds who have 
done so and those who have not may be glad to be reminded 
that if it is to be done it should be done quickly. Several 
of Dr. Morrison's fellow-editors who guide the policies of 
other religious weeklies have already taken cognizance of 
the approaching event and expressed themselves as to its 
importance. For an editorial comment on the anniversary 
nothing could excel these words of the Christian Leader 
for crispness and cordiality: “The Christian Century asks 
its readers to suggest ways in which to celebrate the anni- 
versary. As one of the readers, we reply, men and money, 
subscribers and endowment. Dr. Morrison has done a great 
work. The way to recognize it is to make the work easier 


and to extend its range.” 


President-Elect Obregon 
Assassinated 
HE ASSASSINATION of General 
former president and president-elect of 


\lvaro Obregon, 
Mexico, on 
July 17, gave a setback to the return of a regime of law 
and order in that troubled country and no help to any cause 
except that of the revolutionaries and bandits who are ready 
to profit by any disturbance of peace and by any lapse into 
political confusion. General Obregon was considered the 
“strongest” personality that has arisen in Mexico since the 
downfall of the Diaz regime in 1910. He was a supporter 
of Madero in the revolution which overthrew Diaz, and of 
Carranza until near the end of his administration when he 
opposed the candidate whom Carranza had selected as his 
successor. In the resulting conflict Carranza became a fugi- 
tive, was captured and murdered. Obregon disclaimed the 
responsibility for this event. His enemies during these 
eighteen years of intermittent revolution and disorder have 
been to his credit. He lost an arm in an expedition against 
Pancho Villa, opposed the efforts of Orozco and Zapata, 
and put down the rebellion started by De la Huerta, who 
had been finance minister during Obregon’s administration 
(1920-1924) and who aspired to succeed him as president. 
It was Obregon’s influence which made Calles president, 
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and even before the recent election there was little doubt 
that he would be returned to the presidency. The Mexican 
constitution prohibits a president from succeeding himself 
but permits his return to the office after an intervening ad- 
niinistration. Obregon had succeeded in doing what he 
prevented Carranza from doing—placing a candidate of his 
own selection in the presidency to succeed him, with the 
hope of being re-elect@d at the expiration of the intervening 
term. 

Dec. 1. 


tics, and especially upon foreign relations and upon the 


He would have taken office for the second time on 
The effect of his assassination upon Mexican poli- 


settlement of the religious question cannot at this moment 
be accurately forecast. Bishop Diaz, at present in exile in 
New York, asked whether the assassination had any relation 
with the controversy between the Mexican government and 
the Catholic church, said: “Absolutely not. This is not the 
way the church fights its battles. The assassination probably 
emanated from the camp of Gen. Obregon’s political ene- 
mies.” The latter part of this statement is doubtless true. 
He had plenty of political enemies, including the surviving 
sympathizers of Serrano and Gomez, whose armed revolts 
for the furtherance of their own campaigns for the presi- 
dency brought them before firing squads shortly before the 
election, and including also ardent Catholics who blamed 
him for the attitude of the Calles administration toward 
the church. 


Mexican Aviator Falls But 
Does Not Fail 

YSTERY still surrounds the disaster which cost the 

life of the gallant young Mexican aviator, Emilio 
Carranza, who flew from Mexico city to New York city, 
not however without a stop en route, and who met his death 
in a storm when he had covered less than a hundred miles 
of the return journey which he hoped would be a non-stop 
flight. It was not to be his fortune to enjoy the popularity 
which his skill as an aviator and his pleasing personality had 
won, but he had already accomplished a great part of his 
mission, which was to knit the two countries together in 
closer ties, and his tragic death adds the bond of a common 
sympathy. The critical intelligence may query how these 
“good-will flights” can promote good will between nations. 
How can two nations think any better of each other because 
someone has flown in an airplane from one to the other? 
Well, they do. solves no international 
problem, settles no question of disputed interests, adjudi- 


The achievement 


cates no controversy; but it helps to create that atmosphere 
in which, if at all, disputes must be solved and differences 
adjusted. It puts the nations concerned into a good humor 
toward each other, it emphasizes their nearness and suggests 
the necessity of neighborly attitudes, and it holds before the 
eyes of one a sample of the manhood of the other which 
commands admiration. The very fact of acclaiming the epic 
flight of young Carranza made it less easy for even thought- 
less citizens of America-north-of-the-Rio Grande to speak 
contemptuously of “greasers,” and helped in the beneficent 
cause of reducing the .\nglo-Saxon superiority complex to 
manageable proportions. Young Carranza’s death was in- 
deed lamentable, and more than ordinarily tragic, but his 


flight was not a failure. 
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Wetter and Wetter 


F, AS Mr. George Brennan so trenchantly and truly 

said, “Al’s the platform,” the emphasis of the issues 

is further defined by Governor Smith’s choice of a 
campaign-manager. The selection of Mr. John J. Raskob 
to supersede Mr. Shaver as chairman of the democratic 
national committee has significance for three reasons. Mr, 
Raskob is rich, wet, and Catholic. He is very rich, very 
wet, and very Catholic. And besides that, he is not a 
democrat. : 

As chairman of the finance committee of General Motors, 
vice-president of the Du Pont company and director of half 
a dozen banks, he is a typical representative of protected 
big business and of the financial interests. The argument 
implicit in his appointment to direct the campaign is that, 
if a business man who carries such corporate responsibili- 
ties as he does can urge the election of the democratic 
ticket, certainly the industrial and commercial interests 
have nothing to fear from it. It is an answer—how con- 
vincing it is not for us to say—to the claim that prosperity 
is safe only in republican hands, and a challenge to fight 
it out on the ground which the republicans have habitually 
claimed as their own. 

Mr. Raskob is wet, not in the sense of being a heavy 
drinker but in the sense of being violently opposed to pro- 
hibition. He is one of the most active directors of the 
association against prohibition. He is quoted as saying, in 
answer to an inquiry, that prohibition will be a national 
issue in this campaign. “No party can make it an issue, 
but that is what the people are talking about.” Mr. Work 
seems not to have made this discovery yet. In explaining 
why he was willing to accept the chairmanship although no 
party loyalty drew him intdé service, Mr. Raskob said that 
he thought it was a good opportunity to help to “relieve 
the country of the damnable affliction of prohibition.” All 


who agree with him that prohibition is a damnable affliction 


should follow his leadership. His statement makes it as 
clear as any statement could that, to his mind, this is the 
major issue. Governor Smith has said that he wants to 
“get us somewhere where we can put a foot on the rail 
again and blow off the foam.” He has brought that 1923 
utterance down to date by saying categorically that he has 
not changed his views on prohibition and by stating in his 
telegram to the Democratic convention his purpose to se- 
cure a modification of the law. And Mr. Raskob accepts 
the chairmanship because he wants to help him do it. 

Mr. Raskob is not merely a Catholic but a militant Cath- 
olic, knighted by the pope with the order of St. Gregory 
for his services to the church, a member of the Knights 
of Columbus, and the donor of half a million dollars out- 
right and a conditional gift of the same amount for the 
propagation of Catholicism in his own diocese. Governor 
Smith is perfectly within his rights in urging the selection 
of a Catholic as his campaign manager. In fact, it seems 
eminently appropriate that he should do so. But in doing 
it he has virtually dared his opponents to raise the re- 
ligious question—or to recognize that it has been raised. 
Whatever may be the ethical value of this move as an illus- 
tration of that “frankness” which is widely acclaimed as 
one of Governor Smith’s most engaging characteristics, it 
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is quite evident that there is no intention of trying to let 
all the voters forget that the candidate is a Catholic. Cath- 
olic voters will be kept well reminded of the fact. It is not 
the governor’s habit to dodge issues. He rather goes to 


meet them. So far as the religious question is concerned, 
the policy is quite clear. It is to rally the Catholic vote 
(if one may use that odious expression without implying 
that it can be manipulated in a mass), and to challenge the 
opposition to take cognizance of the religious issue if they 
dare under penalty of being denounced as “bigots” if 
they do. 

it was before Mr. Raskob’s appointment but after Gov- 
ernor Smith’s nomination and his telegram to the conven- 
tion that Mr. Work, republican chairman, wrote to his 
committee: “We will not inject prohibition as a major 
issue. If it is brought forward by the democrats, we will 
meet it.” If! It has already been “injected.” One need 
not wait for the speech of acceptance to learn what is in 
prospect. No words that can possibly be used in that docu- 
ment will make it any clearer, and no silence will make it 
any more obscure. 

William Allen White summarized Governor 
Smith’s record on the liquor question: “Ten times in the 


has thus 
New York legislature he voted against allowing the people 
to vote on any sort of restriction of the sale of liquor. 
Four times in the legislature he voted against stopping 
gambling and prostitution in connection with saloons. Three 
times he voted against bills which would have made it easy 
to convict the violators of liquor laws in the saloon days. 
Three times he voted to repeal the law against keeping the 
saloons open on Sunday. Four times he voted to remove 
zoning restrictions which would keep open saloons from 
churches and schools. Three times he voted for laws fav- 
ored by organized gambling and the gamblers and once he 
refused to go on record as voting for a bill against bribing 
labor union leaders.” 

lo all of which Governor Smith replies, with something 
less than his widely advertised “frankness,” by saying that 
he couldn’t have voted against laws stopping gambling and 
prostitution in connection with saloons because there never 
were laws legalizing them, and by making a personal attack 
on the man from whom he says he supposes Mr. White got 
his information, but from whom Mr. White says that he 
did not get it. It will take a franker answer than that to 
clear the record. And besides that, there still remains the 
“foot on the rail” utterance, the telegram, and Mr. Raskob. 
lt is more than possible that Mr. Raskob and his avowed 
warfare upon the “damnable affliction of prohibition” may 
be a liability rather than an asset to the party of his tem- 
porary allegiance. 

\nd speaking of frankness, one wonders how much of 
that estimable quality there is in the present enthusiasm 
of the wets for “home rule” and the Jeffersonian principle 
of “local self-government”—meaning the right of each state 
or each community to make its own liquor laws—when one 
remembers that only a few years ago these same wets, and 
Smith among them, were opposing every effort of the drys 
to pass local option laws. The Jeffersonian principle, it 
seems, does not apply when a community in a legally wet 
nation wants to vote itself dry, but only when a community 
in a legally dry nation wants to vote itself wet. 
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Things Better 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE CAME unto me a young man with a weak 
chin and a face like that of a Perfect Lady. And 
he said, I am In Trouble. 

And I said, I should think it very likely. How dost thou 
get that way? 

And he said, I cannot explain it. For other men are Bad 
and seem to have No Trouble, and I who am not Bad have 
it all the time. 

And I said, It seemeth to me my friend Job said some- 
thing very like that—namely, that while the tents of Rob- 
bers prospered, and they who provoked God were Secure, 
he got it coming and going. But thou art not like unto my 
friend Job. 

And he said, I am Too Obliging. My friends know that 
I like to please them, and they Impose upon me, Then 
when Trouble cometh they leave me to bear the Punish- 
ment of their Misdeeds. 

And I said, If it be so, gird up thy loins, and take thy 
Punishment standing up. 

And he said, Canst thou not help me? For I have come 
unto thee for help. 

And I said, A Ship under full steam obeyeth the: helm, 
while a Ship with no Power of Propulsion drifteth upon 
the rocks. 

And he said, I do not discern what that hath to do with 
me. 

And I said, I am not surprised, but it hath much to do 
with thee. There be in the world Three Kinds of folk. 
Most people say there be but two, but there be three. There 
be folk that are good and folk that are bad, and folk that 
have No Consistent Purpose to be either. 

And he said, I suppose I am of the Third Class. 

And I said, The third class is the most hopeless of all. 
For there is hope of a Bad Man that he will become a Good 
man, and that all the power of will and force of character 
which made him bad will be to his advantage when he doth 
turn and become good. 

And he said, Is Evil then an Asset in the reckoning of 
the Good? 

And I said, My friends the Ancient Philosophers in 
Rome, after the death of the Great Men of Greece, were 
wont to think rather Optimistically of human motives, for 
they said, “Quidquid petitur petitur sub specie boni,” which 
meaneth, being interpreted, whatsoever is sought by any 
man is sought under the form of the good. And if that 
be true, then even the Quest of Evil hath something to be 
said in its behalf. But my Indictment is against those who 
have no Quest, either of Evil or Good, or who choosing 
the good pursue it slowly and who are like the Chaff which 
the Wind driveth away, or like the Ship that drifteth and 
becometh a Derelict. 

And he said, Am I a Derelict, who never sought Evil? 

And I said, Not yet, but thou art not remote from the 
possibility of becoming so. It is not enough that a man 
shall not seek Evil; it is not even enough that he shall mildly 
seek Good; he should seek the Best, for the Good, its very 
self, is the enemy of the Best. 
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Poems 
P' /)EMS grow on leafy trees 


For the eye that clearly sees, 
And they drap from summer winds 
Into brooding poets’ minds. 


Crude ambition, frigid art 
Write no poems of the heart ; 
If no sympathy is there, 


Poet’s laurels none shall wear. 


Burns dug poems with his plough, 
It was love that taught him how; 
Keats made Athens live again, 
Love of Greece inspired his pen. 


Shakespeare sang all humankind, 
In him dwelt a loving mind; 

All men made his fancy glow— 
Shylock, Richard, Romeo. 


Poems blossom everywhere, 
In the sea and in the air, 
If a poet is at hand 
Tide and tempest to command. 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 


Drouth 


A FRINGE of rain 
Is trailed by the proud 
Black-shawled sky 


Ona field new-ploughed. 


Drops that burst 
With a hissing sound 
On rocks and stumps 
And dusty ground. 


Niggardly drops 
From a full store; 
lhe parched earth pants 
For more... for more 
ErHet Romig Futter. 


Octave 


Poet in a Business Office 
AS he delivered from his mother’s womb 


To find this lonely, universal tomb? 


He with the glory of his heritage 
Is like a frantic beast trapped in a cage, 


Straining his wounded muscles at the bars 
To the bewildering orchestra of stars. 


Sut these well-oiled machines who pass him by 
They hear no music, and they see no sky. 


Lucia TRENT. 


The Judgment 


HIEN before the cloud-white throne 
We are kneeling to be known 

In self’s utter nakedness, 

Mercy shall be arbitress. 


Love shall quench the very shame 
That is our tormenting flame; 
Love, the one theology, 


Set the souls in prison free— 


Free as sunbeams forth to fare 
Into outer darkness, where 

It shall be our doom to make 
Glory from each earth-mistake. 


Not archangels God elects 

For celestial architects ; 

On the stones of hell, the guilt 
Of the world, is Zion built. 


KATHARINE LEE BatTEs. 


A Little Road 


LOVE a little road, 

A road that does not lead 
Through soft meadows, but a road 
Where weary, aching feet bleed 
Against the broken stones. 


I love a little road 
That seldom turns a bend, 
A road that few men travel 


A° IN my garden at morn I trod, Because there is no end 
Thinking a bit of wisdom to win, 


I asked my lilies that graced the sod 


Of sharp and broken stones. 


My lilies so bright, so free from sin: I love a road that leads 


“Tf stars are flowers in the realm of God, Into the glowing west 
Is earth a weed that grows therein?” Where weary, aching feet 
And they replied, with many a nod: Find home and certain rest 


“Weeds? Weeds are beauty that might have been.” From sharp and broken stones. 


CuHar.ces G. BLANDEN. RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 





What the War Did to My Mind 


By Sherwood Eddy 


HE CHIEF RESULT of the war upon my mind 

may be summed up in the single word—tiberation. 

This is precisely opposite to the effect which Dr. 
Steiner reports in his own experience which could perhaps 
also be summed up in a single word—disillusionment. He 
was left shell-shocked by the action of church and state, 
both of which had denied him liberty. For myself, it de- 
stroyed evils and left me free. Like a vast war mine, long 
prepared, that blew up obstructions and impregnable posi- 
tions, it rent forever the ordered strata both of my static 
and comfortable little mind and my conception of the social 
order. It left exposed mental craters and geological “faults” 
which can never again be conventionally leveled or smoothed 
over. It exploded forever any possible closed system of the 
past and left me to the hazardous adventure of a dynamic, 
progressive and incalculable future. It liberated me not 
only from the status quo of the old social order but also 
from the old theological order of static orthodoxy. Hence- 
forth I was a candidate for truth. 

Chiefly at three points, I think I can trace its results of 
liberation : 

1. Liberation from the whole War System. Of course 
no thinking man wants war for its own sake, just as the 
best men from Washington to Lee had not wanted slavery. 
But like them we were caught in a vicious circle as part of 
a vicious system. All unconsciously our manner of life 
was based upon the principle of an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth; suspicion for suspicion, preparedness for 
preparedness, and force for force. We were swept on as 
unwillingly as we were inevitably to reprisal for reprisal, 
trocity for atrocity, yet more deadly gas for poison gas, 
hunger blockade for submarines, until we were part and 
parcel of the boundless destruction of war. We awoke to find 
that however logical we may have been, somehow we had 
nussed the way and had been carried far from Jesus’ way in 
which we had professed to believe. Indeed we had been car- 
ried to its abrogation, its contradiction, its denial. Some- 


thing was wrong either with our way or with Jesus’ way. 
THE OUTLAWRY OF TRUTH 


\nd the results did not seem to justify our way. We had 


hecome part of and loyally upheld a system which had 


heen, as it always is in the last resort, forced to employ 


ruthless military necessity under an irresponsible national 
sovereignty, where might is held to make right. We had 
heen driven to a vast system of organized propaganda. For 
we could not induce or coerce the followers of the Prince 
ot Peace to go out and leave twenty-six millions dead, of 
combatants and non-combatants, without organized mass 
lying. We simply could not tell the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth and yet conduct a successful war. 

We had taken part in a vast destruction of human life 
that had left a world impoverished and embittered, that had 
not ended war but only sown the seeds of preparedness for 
tresh conflicts. We had witnessed the destruction of moral 
standards; we had found the method of war futile, sui- 
cidal and unchristian. 


My mind came at last to rest in stable; equilibrium re- 
garding the question of war. I came to believe in all neces- 
sary use of force under judicial sanction, in an adequate 
police force, municipal and national. The war liberated me 
from the war system. I came slowly to the conclusion that 
I personally could take no destructive part in any future 
war. For war now seemed to me to be an anachronistic and 
unnecessary means of attempting to settle international dis- 
putes through the organized destruction of life and prop- 
erty. It seems to me to be unchristian and morally wrong 
as the utter negation of Jesus’ way of life and of the ulti- 
mate nature of God himself, as love. I will strive with an 
increasing number to lead the church to excommunicate it, 
that the state may finally outlaw it and make it as illegal 
as slavery or private murder. In public policy I seek pro- 
gressive proportional disarmament, as nations thus agree 
to outlaw war. 

In a word, the war made me first of all a pacifist. But 
there were other and larger consequences. 

2. Liberation from the Old Economic Order. 
not divorce the war system as result, from the present eco- 


I could 
nomic order as cause. I could not merely refuse to fight 
when war came and yet take unprotesting part in an eco- 
nomic order which, constituted as it is at present, is almost 
inevitably driving us toward further wars. I saw that un- 
limited, unrestricted capitalism led logically to imperialism. 
I saw why we had intervened by force at least thirty times 
during the last thirty years in Latin America. I realized 
too, why we are carrying on a long drawn out war with 
little Nicaragua without the constitutional action of the 


senate. 
THE CAUSES OF WAR REMAIN 


I saw that Jesus’ way of life was inevitably radical in 
going down to the very roots of things. It placed me at 
variance with the present system of capitalism and com- 
petition which gave the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction to a very small, dominant, possessing class. By 
owning the factory, together with the natural resources, 
the raw materials, credit, the land, and often the homes of 
the workers and their tools, the possessing class has al- 
most as effective control over the workers’ means of liveli- 
hood as in the days of slavery and serfdom, without any of 
the responsibility that went with the care of the slave or 
serf. While “employee ownership” gave good publicity, | 
found that, according to the Federal Trade commission, all 
employees in America combined own but one and a half 
per cent of the common and less than two per cent of the 
preferred stock. I found the possessing class so small that 
less than a third of one per cent of the population annually 
pays over 95 per cent of the individual income tax. “A frac- 
tion of one per cent makes the greater part of the profits, 
and that does not indicate a healthy prosperity for the na- 
tion. Nor does the fact that 82 per cent do not make enough 
to pay any income tax, mean national prosperity.” I saw 
side by side vast wealth unshared and poverty unrelieved. 
Under an extreme individualism favorable to them, I found 

925 
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a small holding class almost wholly irresponsible toward the 
majority, save as a few were moved to “charity” or per- 
sonal generosity, or “welfare work.” Thus periodically 
great masses were left bitterly helpless in unemployment for 
whom no one acknowledges responsibility. In Germany I 
found from eighteen to twenty-three million workers in- 
sured against sickness, glisability and accident and some mil- 
lions against unemployment, while in rich America the 
workers are left for the most part to shift for themselves. 
It is not much advertised before a presidential campaign, 
but who is responsible for the four millions who are at this 
hour said to be unemployed ? 

And who is responsible for housing? I saw Vienna, al- 
most the poorest city in the world after the war, now abol- 
ishing its slums and building an abundance of homes for 
the poor, renting for two dollars a month, with a yearly 
balance in the city budget. In contrast, some of the Amer- 
ican cities, the richest in the world, refuse to abolish their 
slums or protect them against heartless profiteering. 

I saw another result of our present capitalism in child 
labor, when, according to the conservative secretary of labor 
in Mr. Coolidge’s cabinet, “approximately a million and 
a half American boys and girls of school age are today 
thrown beneath the wheels of the juggernaut of industry.” 
I saw further result of this selfish economic order in the 
frequent beating down of labor below a living wage and the 
denial to them of the elemental right of collective bar- 
gaining, so completely realized in industrially more ad- 
vanced countries like Britain and Germany. 


INJUNCTION AGAINST SINGING HYMNS 


At the moment of writing, in central Pennsylvania in a 
capitalistic, court-dominated community where the interests 
and their paid deputy sheriffs dominate almost the whole 
life of the striking miners, the capitalistic court has for- 
bidden the miners even to sing hymns on the hill outside 
their church, from marching, from advertising in the news- 
papers and, as the investigating senators said, “prevent 
nearly everything. it would be contempt if they said 
anything.” The company sheriffs stand guard in a watch- 
tower just outside the miners’ church door. It was the war 
which sent me to Herrin and West Virginia. In the latter 
I found practically the whole of life under a feudal control 
almost as complete as in czarist Russia, and far more 
ubiquitous than in Hapsburg Austria or Hohenzollern 
Prussia before the war. 

The war opened my eyes to see political corruption as 
another inevitable accompaniment and by-product of the 
whole economic system run for the interests of the few, 
instead of the welfare of the many. | have just come from 
the midst of the corruption of Pennsylvania, Indiana and 
Illinois. That such corruption can be abolished is proved 
by the transformation of a city like Cincinnati under its 
present charter form of government. In Chicago, as re- 
ported in the “Forum” of October, one finds in six years 
1795 murders and only 24 men, or one criminal in 74, 
brought to the extreme penalty of the law. Professor 
Thrasher of the University of Chicago, in “The Gang,” 
describes more than 1300 of these groups including boot- 
leggers, beer runners, bombing, machine-gun and killing 
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gangs. Meanwhile, 500 ministers of Chicago point out that 
“conditions have reached a state where the ballot box jis 
wantonly violated, where life and property are not safe; 
where the homes of citizens are menaced by bombs; where 
crime, graft and corruption are increasing ; and where there 
is a partnership between criminals and some officials.” 
And what of it? Before the war I was a helpless specta- 
tor, a part of the whole system. Now I must repudiate it, 
test its evils by the principle of love and seek to challenge 
them as Jesus challenged the money-changers in the temple. 


SILENCE BECOMES IMPOSSIBLE 


Once I was silent concerning these evils. Now I can 
never be again. The war, like a lurid lightning flash, shamed 
the eternal cleavage of the cross. Once I was sorry for the 
poor, the fear-haunted unemployed, the striking miners. 
Now their blood was in my veins, their cause was mine. 
I could be silent never again. While they were in poverty I 
could not keep my comfortable home. Their need called me 
to live the simple life of sharing. So far as in me lay I 
must bear my part in poverty, in unemployment, in the 
needless sufferings of an unjust system which lavished its 
luxuries upon the few, paid high wages to its skilled work- 
men, and left the rest, outside the small, respectable circle 
of its paternalistic “charity,” to sink or swim, to work or 
starve, to live or die as best they could. 

But this was not enough. I could not clear my con- 
science by the simple life, which few at best would follow. 
I must challenge the system and repudiate its wrongs. | 
must not only advocate collective bargaining in general, and 
the cause of striking labor when it was just, but further 
all efforts for legislation, for organization, for agitation, for 
education, for reform, in the hope that by patient, con- 
structive, constitutional means we might yet solve these 
problems of human justice in this country. I am not blind, 
however, to the fact, much as I deplore it, that strong 
fascist elements in this country may defeat all efforts at 
peaceful solution and leave no alternative to the masses 
save to submit to a capitalistic dictatorship, as in Italy 
today, or precipitate violent revolution. 

After the war I saw the churches clearing their con- 
science by passing pious resolutions against war in general, 
but for the most part silent on the evils of the whole eco- 
nomic order that lay beneath it, like a slumbering volcano. 
But the war had thrown me violently over against the old 
economic order of which I must now say, “Stand then on 
that side for on this am I.” 


THE MOST DIFFICULT OF ALL PROBLEMS 


3. Liberation from the Old Order of Conventional 
Morality. As the war had liberated me from fixed tradi- 
tion, it left me free to advance into new truth in every field. 
For illustration, the war had forced me to come to terms 
with the social implications of Christianity, in international, 
economic and racial relations. I was now compelled to face 
the relations of men and women in a restudy of the un- 
solved sex problems of our day, and to see if I could find 
new and rational grounds for moral obligation. But of all 
the post-war problems c: social justice, I found none so 
delicate and difficult, none striking so deeply into the heart 
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of human happiness and misery, none so steeped in ignor- 
ance and blindness, none so loaded with the emotional dyna- 
mite of prejudice, as this problem of sex. 

I found our prejudices in this field were supported by the 
most ancient authority and reinforced by patterns that 
seemed built into our nervous systems. Yet here, where we 
have most need of sympathetic understanding and of mu- 
tual help, we have it least. Indeed, hovering over this 
whole subject, there seems to be a taboo of silence, of 
ignorance and of misinformation. So serious is the situa- 
tion that it is perhaps not too much to say that more men 
and women, more in the ranks of youth and age, are suffer- 
ing in this sphere than from all economic causes combined. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


On investigation I found one-third of our population over 
fifteen years of age unmarried, and marriage long post- 
poned during the years of greatest sex tension. Of the 
two-thirds who are married I found many mismated or un- 
happily married. The number of divorces granted an- 
nually in the United States now exceeds 175,000, a num- 
ber in excess of any other modern nation, not excepting 
Russia. Of every seven marriages one now ends in the 
divorce court. Our country seems to be at present in a 
transitional period vainly combining in unstable equilibrium 

ascetic, repressive puritanism, with a frank paganism 
which repudiates these puritan standards. Outside the 
churches youth is often in revolt against the old standards 
and is frankly experimenting. 

\t this critical time our country is burdened with almost 
unbelievably obsolete legislation. To masses of the poor 
who need it most we forbid all scientific knowledge of 
family limitation. We allow criminals, idiots and the feeble- 
minded to produce their prolific offspring, while the best 
strains are not reproducing themselves. Our state legis- 
lation upon these matters is a chaos of self-contradiction. 
ur moral codes are in almost as great confusion as our 


tate legislation concerning sex relations. It is little realized 
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what widespread contradiction, unreality, hypocrisy and 
misery are covered by our present system. 

Sex education has been almost criminally neglected in the 
home, the school, before and after marriage. The world’s 
population is doubling every sixty years. It is increasing 
by 12,000,000 every year and thus requires 30,000,000 more 
acres of land brought under cultivation annually to feed 
this alarming increase. We have in the United States over 
half a million in our institutions for defectives and crim- 
inals; there are half a million feeble-minded, and a million 
and a half defectives outside of our institutions. According 
to Professor East, nearly a quarter of our population is 
rather feeble-minded, though less than half of these could 
technically be classed as morons. To millions of poor work- 
ing women we deny the most necessary and elemental 
knowledge of birth control. 

Altogether, the situation seems to me to be so serious 
that I have been forced, as in the case of the war problem 
and the industrial problem, to enter this field also. I desire 
to take my stand against a pagan promiscuity of sen- 
sual sex-gratification, especially among youth, but also 
against a pharisaic, ascetic puritanism of unnatural re- 
pression. As truly as the war led me to fight for the dut- 
lawry of war, for economic justice and labor’s right of col- 
lective bargaining, so now it has led me, with equal con- 
viction, to advocate the repeal of obsolete legislation, so 
unjust to women, and the dissemination of sane and scien- 
tific knowledge of birth control for the medical profession, 
for married people, and especially for millions of poor 
working women who need it most, which information is so 
freely circulated in other enlightened countries like Great 
Britain and Holland. 

According to my theory of war as a boundless evil, its 
effect upon my mind should, I suppose, have been evil. 
Instead, from some of the greatest evils of our time the 
effects of the war proved to be disillusion, followed by fresh 
illumination and liberation. As never before I feel that I 
am free. 


The Next Great Step for the 
Church in the City 


By Arthur E. Holt 


TIS AN INTERESTING fact that one of the first 
stories of the Bible, written from the standpoint of a 
nomad’s prejudice, tells us that Cain after he had 
heen cursed by God went out and became the father of them 
that dwell in cities, but the last book of the Bible written 
from the standpoint of a city man gives us the picture of 
the new Jerusalem, the Holy City. It is fair to say that 
Hebrew idealism grew up in the open country and moved 
into the city late in life. 
Something not unlike this could be said of the American 
social conscience. If you had been a member of a church 
in New England two hundred years ago you would prob- 


ably have been a member of a little white church on a hill 
at the center of a country village. It would not have been 
altogether optional whether you attended church on Sunday 
morning. The parish was defined by law and the audience 
on Sunday morning was guaranteed by the police force. 
Not until the Baptists got in their perfect work did re- 
ligion become an elective course in America. Roger Wil- 
liams and his followers substituted the self-chosen parish 
for the parish established by the state. To these village 
churches came every Sunday morning the lawyer, the 
doctor, the seamstress, the blacksmith, the farmer and all 
the people who made up that democratic rural community. 
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People knew each other in neighborly relationships; re- 
ligion and morality had a working relationship with neigh- 
Life interesting because the individual 
counted. A rewarding public opinion visited judgment and 
Men 
spoke extravagantly of their common wealth; living was 


borliness. was 


approval on the irresponsible and the responsible. 


meager but thinking was high and life was full of interest. 
o 
THE RISE OF CITIES 


And then something happened to America. Under the 
lead of the inventor people discovered a new way of making 
a living. From hand labor we turned to high powered pro- 
The worker in iron 
In a strip 


of territory 200 miles wide and extending from the Missis- 


duction in the factory and the farm. 
became the father of those who dwell in cities. 


sippi to the Atlantic ocean you have most of America’s in- 
dustry and her greatest cities whose population exceeds that 
of all those who dwell on farms in the United States. 

From a narrow projection of land which extends out into 
Lake Michigan at 56th street I can see the outline of Chi- 
On the south are the smokestacks of the great steel 
On 
the north the massive and beautiful towers of the loop 


cago. 


mills surrounded by the tiny cottages of the workers. 


flanked on the north by the palatial homes and apartments 
of the “Gold Coast.” 
line of cooperative apartments and a little farther on the 


In the immediate foreground is the 
classic towers of the university. To my right are the new 
homes of the Negro, who symbolizes that never ending host 
On 


beyond are the more modest apartments and then the sub- 


who have come to find work and then to seek comfort. 


urbs and on beyond the suburbs that great hinterland of the 
Mississippi valley which constitutes the other great reason 
for Chicago—for Chicago happened at that point where 
work-seeking, home-seeking men and women found their 
point of maximum contact with the resources of the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

What is true of Chicago is true of all great cities, for all 
\merican cities are alike in their essential features. Here 
then is the new social environment in which a church which 
grew up in a rural village is trying to see visions of the new 
Jerusalem. 


CATCHING THE NOMADS 


The church which will live successfully and helpfully 
in the big city must learn once more how to deal with the 
migrations of peoples. We may reread all the Old Testa- 
ment has to say about the religion of nomads with profit. 
This mobility may be classified under three types. 

Into 
the great city gateways there flows a constant stream of 


The first type comes as a result of work seeking. 
would-be workers. Once it came from north Europe, then 
from south Europe and now from Mexico and rural Amer- 
ica 


The second type of mobility is due to the seeking of 


status and comfort on the part of those already estab- 
lished. 


The third type of mobility is just natural restlessness. 


This is known as the suburban trend. 


It is easier for some people to move than to pay rent. 
Now there are several profitable courses of action which 

the church can take when faced by this excessive mobility. 

It can seek to understand these population shifts and take 
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account of them. A shift does not always work to the 
disadvantage of a church. Note the growth of the Catholic 
church when the new labor supply was from southern 
Europe. The largest churches in Chicago are protestant 
churches filled with our most recent “laborers.” In the 
Calumet area the American born labor which is largely 
protestant has since the war increased from 25 per cent to 
42 per cent of the total. It is entirely possible that we are 
entering a period which will be as significant for urban 
protestantism as the last twenty-five years have been for 
Catholicsm. 2 

The second profitable line of action in the face of this 
excessive mobility is to distribute the strain of it. No 
church caught with the population shift against it ought 
to be left to bear the burden alone. No church ought to be 
allowed to enjoy the advantage of a population shift alone. 
The strain of social change should be distributed throughout 
the corporate church. I believe that city missionary socie- 
ties ought to be called equalization societies. Here lies the 
logical reason for some kind of an equalization of minis- 
ters’ salaries. Perhaps the Presbyterians of Scotland have 
something to teach us at this point. 

The third line of profitable action is to be a vigorous, 
useful church which people dislike to leave. I can point 
to churches in Chicago where the average mobility rate of 
45 per cent has been reduced to 25 per cent because people 
cling to the neighborhood where they worship. 


THE CHURCH AS A STABILIZER 


The fourth attack on mobility is an indirect one but 
is effective. The church can encourage 
those social measures which stabilize populations. The re- 
duction of labor turnover in industry would stabilize pop- 
ulations. Labor unions reduce mobility. Cooperative apart- 
number of those move. Home 
ownership makes for permanent identification with cultural 


nevertheless it 


ments reduce the who 
institutions. The minister has good reason for encouraging 
people to believe in all of these. 

A second step the church will take which meets the needs 
of the modern city. It must recognize that it has a 
legitimate spiritual controversy with the present urban way 
I might say that the city is the place of licentious 
living, and it is. Prostitution, drinking and gambling 
flourish in the city. I might say that the city is the place of 
political corruption, and it is. Gangs, racketeers and cor- 
rupt politicians flourish in the modern city. 
that the city is the place where the American home is dis- 
integrating, and it is. Divorce in America is pretty much 
But I believe these maladies are after 
all symptoms of a deeper malady. The city at present for 
the great majority of people is the place of depersonalized 


of living. 


I might say 


an urban probiem. 


anonymous living. 

In a north side cabaret in Chicago a young girl was sitting 
by the side of a newspaper reporter; the crowd was hurry- 
ing by and the young girl remarked, “God! isn’t it lone- 
some!” Charles M. Schwab, speaking at the University of 
Chicago, said: “Two conditions I fear: one is foreign com- 
petition and the other is the fact that millions of American 
workmen are daily going to their work without joy and 
without enthusiasm.” 


I have been reading a series of articles entitled, “After 
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Dullness What?” There seemed to be no answer but a 
general agreement that the standardization process which 
has taken control of economic and cultural life had regi- 
mented the spontaneity and creative joy out of it. This is 
a condition which has come with the big city, with its de- 
personalized industry and lack of neighborhood contacts. 
In defiance of Sinclair Lewis, I dare affirm that dullness is 
indigenous not in Main Street but in the anonymity of the 
big city. 


A PERSONAL MINISTRY 


The problem of the church in the city can be partly stated 
as follows: “How can an institution which deals in per- 
sonal values thrive in a social order which is increasingly 
depersonalized?” I believe that we have here a fight for the 
very soul of the church. We are contending not against 
flesh and blood but against spiritual hosts of wickedness. 
How may we contend successfully ? 

First of all, let us understand that the war is on and 
that we will not win by compromise. We are contending 
for a personal interpretation of life both cosmic and social. 
Let the ministry of the church be not less personal but 
Our problem is not the problem of an out-of- 
date church in an up-to-date city. It is the problem of a 
personal way of life against a way of life which is built 
upon impersonal contacts. The minister cannot take to the 
typewriter and the mimeograph and win. The minister must 


more So, 


win back his right to a personal ministry and the church 
must come to be the place of friendly contacts. 

The next line of successful contention is for the church 
to encourage those social ventures which look towards the 
repersonalization of the modern social process. This is 
nothing less than the contention for man’s right to be 
religious. If the social process is to become impersonal, 
the cosmic process will not remain personal. Man will not 
believe in God unless he finds him in the social process. The 
sobering fact, however, is that God does not enter the social 
process except as man takes him there. 


COOPERATIVE INTENTION 


lhe third step which the protestant churches must take 
if they are to live in the city is to substitute a statesman- 
ship built on cooperative intention for a policy of com- 
petitive drift. The Catholic church in Chicago, with 236 
parishes, gives religious ministry to approximately as many 
people as the protestants with 900 churches. The protestant 
problem is to do with cooperative intention what the Catholic 
church does by central dictation. The protestant churches 
are organized on the principle of the self-chosen parish 
which is really the principle of laissez-faire applied to 
ecclesiastical systems. Sometime in the last century the 
social world decided that we had passed the point of maxi- 
mum production operating on this principle. Is it not time 
for us to realize that, good as the principle of the self- 
chosen parish has been, we have passed the point of maxi- 
mum production in following its lead. The time has come 
when cooperation based on fellowship will become a passion 
with the free churches of the modern city or they will go 
down before the forces opposed to them. 


But it is not enough to have the will to cooperate; there 
must be added the knowledge which makes cooperation 
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effective. Our planting of city churches has been not un- 
like the policy of the mother who said she never used a 
thermometer when she gave the baby a bath. “I put the 
baby in the bath,” she said; “if it turns pink I know the 
water is warm, if it turns blue I know the water is cold.” 
We have planted the churches—if they lived, we believed 
we were doing the will of God; if they died we tried to 
forget about them. Our salvation has been in our high 
birth rate. But the day is not far distant when urban church 
planning will be one of the ways whereby we win our moral 
right to be urban dwellers. 
will have our part as builders of the Holy City. 


When that time comes, we 


Youth Sits In 


By Frank S. Mead 
E WAS YOUNG; 


thinking of entering the ministry. 


And he 
He sat in the 
last pew of the church; the annual conference was 


Wesleyan ’27. was 


in session. Fresh from college: a thousand doors open to 
him; young, eager, anxiously, vibrantly, alive. 
Men and women—many, many women—sat around him. 


Much grey hair; a few—very, very few—youthful faces. 
Preachers and preachers’ wives crowded and pushed in 
the space behind his pew and in the aisle end. He moved 
down three seats nearer the platform to catch anything at 
all of what was being said. The bishop stopped a struggling 
speaker: “I am compelled to ask those in the rear of the 
The 


speaker, embarrassed, stumbled on and bowed his way out. 


room to cease talking or retire.” They did neither. 
Ministers drifted in and out, mostly out. Women noaded ; 
little children wrote in hymnbooks. The air was stale, sleep- 
laden. And in the rear, a youth with flashing eyes. 

The gavel fell. Far-off, weary words about “First bal- 
lot for delegate to general conference.” A great scurrying 
of men from their seats. A swift incoming of the brethren 


from outer darkness. Confusion, babel, back-slapping, 


smiles, whispered advice as blank ballots were passed. A 
rosy cheeked youngster in the pew ahead of Wesleyan '27 
whispered loudly to another (slated for the circuit of 
Cherrydale and Millers’ Corners): “Gee, I’ve been ap- 
Little, and I’m not 
even ordained yet. Is he a good man to vote for?” The 
machine of Dr. Little slid smoothly to victory. Other bal- 
Other Dr. Littles 
It seemed to youth that the finest, most cultured men in the 
group were not in the running. 


proached four times to vote for Dr. 


lots followed endlessly. were elected. 
At least, there seemed to 
be no odor of machine oil about them. The bishop prayed 
at the end: somehow, the prayer seemed out of place, 
just then. 

He joked long, 
ardently. “Great fellow, isn’t he?” He finished, after forty- 


The conference clown held the stage. 


five minutes. An elderly man arose and began to speak in 
soft, modulated tones. His eyes shone; his face was a 
prayer; his spirit a benediction. But the audience drowsed 
as he told of days with Longfellow, of days with the great 
in civil war Washington. Men became restless, sidled back 
three or four seats to inquire of some other, “Who goes 
to Grace church?” The old saint’s acquaintance with the 
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great was a total loss. He had scarcely reached his seat 
when another long, cadaverous finger reached for the nose 
of the bishop. “I move, Mr. Bishop, that institute hour 
next year be eliminated from the schedule.” The finance 
committee, it seemed, was running short. Determined de- 
bate at close quarters on the relative value in dollars and 
cents of the leaders ofthe church who had come to address 
them. The hour was late, some said, and the members 
weary from listening to reports on finances, membership, 
from records of statistician, treasurer, Drew endowment 
Institute hour perished. Odd, 
thought Wesleyan ’27. Those institute speakers had been 
the only breath of fresh air he had felt. But then, one of 
them had talked of “The Life of Prayer in a World of 
Science,” and the ministers hadn’t just grasped what he 
meant. 


and Broadway Temple. 


The last day. District superintendents scurrying from 
hotel to church; ministers summoned hurriedly, returning 
A sweet old lady in the balcony weeping softly ; 
a younger miss on the floor of the conference clapping her 
hands in glee: “Oh goody; that’s almost $250 more than 


we made last year.”” A door flies open; minister and super- 


dejectedly. 
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intendent talking loudly: “I tell you, you just can’t jump 
from two thousand to twenty-five hundred as quick as that.” 

Finally they are ready. “All stand and sing one verse of 
‘l’ll go where you want me to go’ before I read the ap- 
pointments.” They do; perfect silence reigns: a rustle as 
pages of the “Minutes” are marked to show changes. A 
gasp here; a chuckle there; men and wives trying to look 
brave, happy, elated, content. A sigh of relief as it ends; 
a quick fight for overcoats, hats, and conference is done 
with a short prayer. Jesus Christ is mentioned at the end. 
That was the third time youth had heard his name; always 
in prayer. 

He walked slowly 
liant show windows: 


down the brightly-lighted street. Bril- 
snappy 1928 models of Buicks, Cad’s, 
laughing, happy faces pouring out of 
the entrance to a movie cathedral. A dull roar overhead 
pulled his eyes to the heavens: the night airmail to Chicago, 
“Boy, that fellow must be getting a real kick up there.” 
He paused a minute for the traffic, on a curb. His eyes 
drifted to the crumbling walls of an old church:- locked, 
unused, forlorn. On its door was nailed the sign: “This 
property for sale.” 


Hup’s. Streams of 


BOOKS 


Liberal Orthodoxy 


Should Such a Faith Offend? by Ernest William Barnes. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, $3.00. 


Y THE LOGIC of grammar, this interrogatory title 
calls for the answer, No. But inoffensive is an adjective 
applicable neither to Bishop Barnes’ thinking nor to his 

For a bishop to have thoughts other than of an ad- 
ministrative character is undoubtedly offensive to some church 
people. An executive should execute, not think. Or, if he must 
think, let him reflect and express the opinion of the majority 
of his constituents. 


writing. 


3ut the bishop of Birmingham looks upon 

He would recover for the church its 
ancient glory as an ecclesia docens, a church that teaches. The 
sound doctrine he seems particularly concerned about has to do 
with the sacraments and evolution. The former particularly 
though the 
bishop is of the opinion that it will shortly burn itself out. But 
as long as this Anglo-catholic fad continues, he proposes, re- 
gretfully, to point out the magical character of such sacramen- 
tarianism and to champion an ethical rather than a physical 
interpretation of religion. 


himself as a teacher. 


is a burning issue in the Anglican communion; 


Many of the themes dealt with in this volume are ephemeral 
but none is peripheral. The author constantly aims at the heart 
of significant Christian convictions. Whether he expounds an 
ethical and religious interpretation of the deity of Christ in a 
way that combines the central insights of both Schleiermacher 
and Ritschl, or the deflation of the principle of external author- 
ity, or the neutrality of science, or the way God forgives sin 
by making the sinner better, Dr. Barnes is simple, popular, 
direct. Though he does not believe in “high-brow” preaching, 
to use his own vernacular, he does believe in high-brow think- 
ing. The Christian message for today must rest on an adequate 
framework of thought. 

Dr. Barnes breaks no new trails, but he does present a vivid 
and hopeful picture of the interaction in England, of New 
Knowledge and Old Beliefs. (Why could not such a title as 


this of one of his addresses have been used for the book as a 
The 
reader may well marvel at the contacts Dr. Barnes finds oppor- 
tunity to keep fresh with theological and scientific scholarship 
and scholars. But he should in all fairness be apprised that the 
book is a collection of addresses and sermons. 

- A. C. McGirFert, JR. 


whole instead of the offensively defensive one chosen?) 


Books in Brief 


That the non-Christian world still needs missionaries “of the 
right sort” might be considered the thesis of Stanley High’s 
A WaKING Wor tp (Abingdon, $1.00). Mr. High has recently 
visited Africa, India, Malaya and the far east for the board 
of foreign missions of the Methodist Episcopal church, col- 
lecting material on the condition of the people, the states of 
mind dominant among various classes, and the status of the 
missionary enterprise. He presents his findings with great 
candor and in that clear and entertaining style which has made 
him a popular speaker at gatherings of students and other 
youth. It would be hard to put into one small book more in- 
formation in regard to the total world situation with regard 
to the problem of religion. 


Revised and reissued under a more comprehensive title, 
Charles H. “Baptist City Planning” has now become 
Cuurcu City PLANNING (Judson, $1.25). Beginning with the 
general concept of city planning, the author passes to the re- 
lation of the church to the life of the city and to the problems 
involved in adapting the church to downtown and various types 
of residential districts, to Negroes and foreign-language groups, 
and to the work of social service, evangelism, and religious 
education. The book presents the results of a study of separate 
phases of the subject made by a number of committees, includ- 
ing about 150 persons in all, which reported at a conference 
held in Washington in 1925. 

The president of the Central Normal college, at Danville, 
Indiana, Dr. Jonathan Rigdon, discusses SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Sears’ 
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as THEY Loox To A Layman (Author, $1.50). His irenic 
mind seeks to compose the difficulties both between irreligious 
scientists and unscientific religionists and between modernists 
and fundamentalists. His solving formula, which has to do 
with holding fast to all old truth while keeping the mind open 
for new truth, represents the right attitude, but he knows as 
well as anyone that it is only an approach and not a solution. 
What is truth? ask others besides Pilate. How do you dis- 
tinguish between an old truth and an old error? And what line 
of demarcation divides new truth from a new mistake? The 
author does not answer these questions, and perhaps he is too 
hesitant about committing himself on any point that is under 
But, like the sensible and thoughtful layman that he is, 
he defines the spirit in which the solution of these problems is 
to be sought and calms the nervousness of timid souls who think 
that the bottom will drop out of religion if their pet theory 
turns out to be unfounded. 


debate. 


College administrators and those interested in colleges may 
well take account of the data and opinions presented by twenty- 
five American students and practitioners of college administra- 
tion in THe Errective CoLiece, under the expert editorship 
of Robert L. Kelly (Association of American Colleges). Dr. 
Kelly was formerly president of Earlham college and is now 
secretary both of the association of American colleges and of 
the council of church boards of education. His study of 
theological education in the United States, published two or 
three years ago, will be remembered. No one is better fitted to 
collect the materials pertinent to an estimate of the present col- 
lege situation and the means for its improvement, or to con- 
tribute to such a symposium. The topics treated include faculty- 
student relations, terms of admission, the curriculum, the place 
of music, the arts and religion in the college, and the financial 
problem. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


We Are at Least Clear 


I m Tue Curistran CENTURY: 

SIR: Though I am of the opinion that Governor Smith is 
the best man for the presidency of the United States, I can not 
from expressing my admiration for the lucidity of 

editorial on him, entitled “The Democratic Nomination” 
in The Christian Century for July 12. I know something of 

hard it is to make words say simply and clearly what you 
want them to say. Your article is as clear as crystal and as well 
lt as a Macaulay essay. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. Howarp M. Jones. 


The Hyde Park Incident and the 
London Police 


k THe Curistian CENTURY: 
>1R: Permit me as a Britisher, but more especially as a son 
ir common humanity, to protest against the manner in 
the Hyde Park incident, and the connection of the London 
therewith, is presented under British Table Talk in your 
of June 14, 1928. 
the first place, the incident might have been omitted en- 
without loss, and if inserted should have been given a 
r relative place. This, however, is not the important phase 
matter. I am much more concerned with the injustice of 
tioning the name of the lady six times over, while the name 
ot Sir Leo Money (the other party in the incident), is covered 
up by the phrase, “a well-known publicist.” This discrimination 


Zz 


met 
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by Mr. Shillito is, at its best thoughtless, and at its worst is 
ungenerous, unfair, and unchivalrous. 

The fact that Mr. Shillito is dealing more specifically with 
the police default, rather than with the Park incident, does 
not adequately atone for his sin. 

Westboro, Ottawa, Canada. H. 


July 11, 1928 


Mick. 


Segregation in Tulsa 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Allow me to enter what perhaps is a belated protest 
against the apparent intention of casting aspersions on the 
recent meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church in the U. S. A., in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

I refer to the caption of the editorial reprint of certain head- 
lines, in the issue of The Christian Century of June 21. “Segre- 
gation as an Aid to Goodwill.” The head was apparently re- 
lated to the subhead in the World, which read “Presbyterians 
Act After Negro Delegates Are Segregated.” 

At first reading I could not be certain what was intended, 
as I had faith in the attitude of The Christian Century as one 
of courtesy and fair dealing. 
“The Presbyterians,” and various comments of similar tone, I 


But since reading the editorial on 


come to the conclusion that the intent of such printing of head- 
lines from the 
heartedness of the Assembly. 


Norld” was to cause suspicion of the whole- 
My reluctance to come to this 
conclusion is the reason for the lateness of this protest. 

Surely the editor knows that the segregation referred to is 
one required by state laws in Oklahoma; surely he knows also 
that the expression of the Assembly's committee on bills and 
overtures which was adopted in the resolution referred to was 
no idle gesture, but the real expression of the feeling of the 
Presbyterian church, given added meaning by the circumstances 
of this meeting, and so noted by the reporter as a piece of 
“news!” 

Perhaps he does not know that when, because of the “Jim 
Crow” laws in effect in Tulsa, the Negro commissioners were 
faced with the necessity of going blocks from the First church 
to find eating places, the Tulsa Presbyterians provided at a 
cost of $20.00 a day, buses in which these commissioners could 
make the trip quickly and without expense. This in the city 
where “anti-negro prejudice still lingers.” 

Mendocino, Cal. Gronce H. Proctor 


Defining Salvation 
Epitor Tue Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: After listening for ten minutes to “local ranter” over the 
radio pertaining to the nature of Salvation, it was indeed re- 
freshing to open the “Golden Century” and read Dr. Merrill's 
“What Offer 
I find his definition of salvation is the only system 


prophetic article Salvation Can the Church 
Today?” 
suited to my church. Indeed, I believe: the majority of my 
preacher friends would O. K. this article. 

Every day The Christian Century is making possible the 
Speak out. 


dream of Jesus for a Christianized world Thou- 


sands are listening. 


Newark, New Jersey. CLAR BLEAKNEY 


The Celebration of the Lord’s Supper 


Epitor THe CuHristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I thank Dr. Opie for the excellent tone of his last 
letter, and I think at this rate that we 
at some conclusion. 


may perhaps arrive 
For of course I am not trying to score, 
I am only taking part in a discussion because I have the goal 
of Christian reunion in my mind, and I seized the chance to 
write something on the subject. 

Dr. Opie all the way through has been inspired with a desire 
to do something for Christian unity, and I am no less desirous, 
but I believe that Dr. Opie’s methods will not result in the 
unity he desires. 
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Dr. Opie in his last letter says that in his opinion every 


Christian minister duly ordained in of the regular Chris- 
tian bodies has the right to celebrate the Lord’s Supper. In 
this of course Dr. Opie disagrees with the Episcopal church 
what | 
what he thought about the 
the 


which the opinion of the Episcopal church is set forth. 
dl 


an} 


to which he belongs. This is pointed out in the first 


place, and asked Dr. Opie to say 
preface to the ordination service in Episcopal church in 
And so we arrived at the scheme of union which Dr. Opie has 
But it 
to be based on a mutual recognition of existing Christian minis- 
Methodists, 
(perhaps not Baptists), and members of the Episcopal church 
the Christian 
be welcomed in 


in his mind although he has not yet outlined it. seems 


tries. Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists 


should at once recognize as satisfactory all 


ministries concerned so that they may every 


church and be interchangeable. The various denominations may 


but may at once enter into 


And 


ie Lord's supper in any church of any denomina- 


continue to exist as heretotore, now 


intercommunion with one another. any Christian minister 


may celebrate tl 
tion, 

the one at stands in the way is the opinion 
the 


given up without the Episcopal 


But great thing t 


the Episcopal church expressed in preface referred to, 


and that opinion can never be 


church repudiating its own history. 

Now if the Episcopal church has been wrong, it ought to 
Episcopal 
And 


other 


so, but I believe. and s i he majority in the 


always believe, at tl hurch has been right. 


will agree with us. Therefore some 


And 
Episcopal church, or 


all the Orthodox east 


method must be adopted that is what I now suggest 


Some] Episcopal church, 
call it to the 


st thi when sufficient 


ow the soni 


ist convey the apostolic ministry a we other 


denominations. I would sugee there is 


joctrinal agreement between the Congregationalists (say) and 


Episcopal church, that three Congregationalist ministers 


secrated bishops. and that thev con others, as many 


secrate 


necessary, and that uture ordinations in the Congrega- 


performed by Congregationalist 


ve to be a period of transition, but all 


! 
a ministry 


would possess 


the s¢ bishops 
sort of 
South 


h will enable all to join 


Episcopal church. This is the 


which has be suggested for church union in 


and seems to be a plan whi 


thout having to repudiate anything. 


church organizations and = jurisdictions 


might 


is needed to bring about intercommunion is 


ministry acceptable to 


making m 
letter, for there 


I am verything in Dr. Opie’s 


more anxious to 


build than I 


many ings, | am 


get to something concrete am 
Dr. Opie’s statements 
have ad the Lambeth 1920 with- 


out understanding it, that I would plead for a real study of that 


upon miay 


to contre 


vert 


So many people report of 


report, and appeal. The Lishoy were most anxious to find 


denominations a share of 
The 
est iblish 


~f handing over to all 


the historic ministry which they possess only 


way to 
ne unitv is to find s an interchange 
tr) It is i ble without sacrificing 


our con- 


clence recognize all existing ministries, but a way 
believe we 
that 
that 


them so that their ministry might 


might found for u rive to others what we 


And Hops 
willing to receive from 


ight 


the bis themselves at Lambeth said 


possess 


they were others any commission 


others n desire to give 
be generally acceptable 
Will Dr. Opie tell u 


suggested 


Me( orn b, 


the plan I have 


Miss MAXxXTED. 


Eniror THe CHRISTIAN NTURY 

SIR: Only Phe do I 
again appear in your Correspondence columns in reply to Mr. 
Maxted 


because Christian Century requests it 


It seems a pity that this important subject of inter- 
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communion should be limited in its discussion in the open to 
two relatively unknown Episcopal clergymen. Are others too 
timid to express themselves? 

I yield to no man in the whole Christian fraternity in my 
desire for unity. I yield to no man in my love for Christ—and 
my loyalty to him and to his standards, even though these be 
broader than those of any one branch of the church universal, 
But I am not under any delusion as to the attainment of unity 

nor any delusion as to the supplanting of the simple standards 
of Jesus by standards that have been erected by ecclesiastics, 
who have lacked his wisdom and his love and scope of inclusive- 
ness. 7 

Mr. Maxted infers 
writer considers that we have 
which Dr. Opie has in mind”—by accepting the principle of 
occasional inter-communion. I am not quite so shallow as that! 
The Methodist, other 
tional brethren both accept and practice this inter-communion, 


much when he that this 


“arrived at the scheme of union 


assumes too 


Presbyterian, Lutheran and denomina- 


on quite a commendable scale—but it does not mean unity as 
between these great bodies of sy no means do I 
think that we would have unity if the Episcopal church officially 


protestants. 


allowed inter-communion, plus “recognition of existing Chris- 
tian ministries.” 

Frankly do I admit (and with not a little chagrin) that “one 
great thing that stands in the way [of unity] is the opinion of 
the 
sacraments—but I do not contend that this is the only or the 
“one great thing” that does stand in the road to block progress 
Nor do I urge or advise any method that would 


Episcopal church” on the subject of the ministry and the 


toward unity. 
“repudiate” my own church's position, or that of any other 
existing body! 

Mr. Maxted’s suggestion that the Episcopal church offer to 
the 
is quite generous (though this has been suggested before—and 


others (notably Congregationalists) Episcopal ordination, 
has just recently been accepted by a denominational minister in 
Massachusetts)—but the rub inheres in the notable fact that the 
protestant churches do not want this gratuity and do not feel 
As to what I think of this plan, I think it 


would be most admirable—provided the Episcopal church would 


that they need it! 
officially endorse it and provided also that the other churches 
would agree to accept it! I think, however, that I can almost 
the words of John the Baptist (of Matt. 
“Think not to within yourselves, ‘We have Abraham 
father’; for I you that God is able of these 
stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” Which thing is a 


hear them repeating 


3:9): say 


to our say unto 


parable! 


favors inter- 


will 


the idea of occasional services of 
among all loyal not 


bring about organic unity—that is a long and tedious process 


This writer 


communion Christians, because it 
it will evidence tolerance, demonstrate fraternity 


am for 


but because 
and encourage fellowship and love of the brethren. I 
exchange of pulpits for the same reason. I have not outlined 
any scheme for unity, for the simple reason that I have no 


such scheme. Common sense, however, tells me that so long 
as there is arrogance, ecclesiastical self-sufficiency and the “I- 
am-holier-than-thou” complex pervading great bodies of Chris- 
tians, I can not see any hope whatever for organic solidarity or 
camaraderie. 

In our seminaries we must make Jesus paramount and supreme 
—and we must teach men something of the history and useful- 
ness of other branches of the church than our own. These and 
other demonstrations of a broad and Christlike spirit, together 
with readiness to worship, to serve and even to commune with 
others, will lay a substantial ground-work for future plans and 
schemes looking to church unity. Meanwhile let us look well 
to ourselves that we do not do despite to the Spirit of grace. 
the beam that is in our own 
looking the that is in our 


It is for future generations to devise schemes, 


(Hebrews 10:29)—nor fail to see 


eye, for so accusingly at mote 


brother's eye. 
but our task is to create a spirit and an atmosphere of real 
love. 

Burlington, N. C. 


Tuos. F. Opie. 
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Dr. F. W. Norwood to Address 
American Audience on Outlawry 

A conference and mass meeting in be- 
half of the outlawry of war will be held 
in Huntingdon, Pa., October 30. Minis- 
terial and lay delegates of churches and 
colleges in central Pennsylvania are in- 
vited to attend. The principal speaker 
will be Rev. Frederick W. Norwood, Aus- 
tralian chaplain and minister of the City 
femple, London. The conference is being 
planned by Rev. H. D. McKeehan, minis- 
ter of the Reformed church of Hunting- 


whose guest Dr. Norwood will be. 


St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, 

Receives Five Million Bequest 
St. Luke’s hospital, Episcopal institu- 
of New York city, by the will of 
Mary A. Fitzgerald, who died last 
has received a bequest totaling five 
ns for the erection of additional 
lings on Riverside drive. Mrs, Fitz- 
ld lived for many years on the prem- 
ses which she has willed to the hospital. 
It is a portion of the estate of her father, 
farm once covered this neighbor- 
where are now the buildings of 
nion seminary, Grant's tomb, and the 
new church being built for Dr. Fosdick 
The bequest directs that the hospital au- 
irities take action for the erection of a 
ng on this site, the new structure to 
named for the father of the donor. 
Not only has the property been left to St. 
but ample funds have been pro- 
endowment of the new 


vear 


vided for the 
hospital. 


Jew Gives $300,000 
To Catholic College 

Victor Emanuel, a Jewish graduate of 
the University of Dayton, O., one of the 
foremost Catholic schools of the country, 
recently came forward with $300,000 for 
the building of a library hall for the in- 
stitution. 


Dr. M. S. Rice Wins 
$1,000 Prize 

Merton S. Rice, minister at Met- 
litan Methodist church, Detroit, is 
reported the winner of the $1,000 award 
iffered by the publishers for a title for the 
*w Edgar Guest book of verse. Dr. 
suggestion, “Harbor Lights of 


Home,” was selected from nearly half a 


million titles which admirers of the poet 


itted in the contest. The judges 


unanimous in their decision. 


Two Large Gifts for 
Washington Cathedral 

Bishop James E. Freeman, of Wash- 
ington, reports two gifts totaling $300,- 
00 from anonymous friends in the mid- 
West to carry forward work now in prog- 
ress on the Washington cathedral. The 
money will be used to construct the choir 
1 crossing of the great gothic structure. 


anc 


Disciples’ Missions School Goes 

To Hartford Seminary 

; lhe Disciples college of missions, which 
has been located at Indianapolis for many 
years, will in September become, for three 
years, a part of the Hartford seminary 
foundation, in affiliation with the Kennedy 
school of missions. During this period 


students from the western school will go 
to Hartford for study and members of 


the faculty of the college of missions will 


give courses at Hartford. The college of 


British Table Talk 


London, July 3. 

ESTERDAY the archbishop of Can- 

terbury answered in the name of the 
Church of England the question, “What 
will the church do?” He spoke with all 
his accustomed authority; he did not brood 
upon the 
past, but 
set his 
eyes to- 
wards the future, which he will not share. 
He realizes that the church must make 
plans for its own life; its work must be 
carried on, the house of commons cannot 
carry on the work of the church, however 
much it may have a legal claim to “refuse 
the bishops the weapon they desired for 
orderliness.” The bishops are to consider, 
diocese by diocese, how they can estab- 
lish a working system under the obsolete 
and unworkable law. They will meet 
again in September. There is to be no 
hasty action but the archbishop set forth 
a weighty judgment in the name of all the 
diocesan bishops. The archbishop laid 
great upon this word “all”; it is 
in the name of the bishops of Norwich and 
Birmingham as well as of the others: “It 
is a fundamental principle that the church 
—that is the bishops, together with the 
clergy and laity—must in the last resort, 
when its mind has been fully ascertained. 
retain its unalienable right, in loyalty to 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, to for- 
mulate its faith in him and to unite the 
expression of that holy faith in its forms 
of worship.” 


The Archbishop on the Duty 
Of the Church of England 


stress 


This should be an axiom in 
the Christian church but it needs stating 
at the present moment. The archbishop 
went on to speak of a possible way in 
which the spiritual rights of the church 
might be secured: “It is our firm hope 
that, when the facts have been quietly con- 
sidered, some strong and capable commit- 
tee of statesmen and churchmen may be 
appointed to weigh afresh the provisions 
of the existing law in order to see whether 
any readjustment is required for the main- 
tenance, in the conditions of our own age, 
of the principle which we have here and 
now reasserted.” What this means in 
detail the archbishop did not and perhaps 
could not yet explain. Meanwhile plans 
are on foot for making a national presen- 
tation to the archbishop, who will shortly 
resign, it may be claimed, with the respect 
and gratitude of all men. 
. ¢ © 

A Terrible Railway 
Accident 

Last week an excursion train in the 
north of England with nearly a thousand 
passengers ran into a goods train; more 
than 20 passengers were killed, most of 
them from one village in Northumberland. 
For some years the number of deaths 
through accidents to passenger trains has 
been very small indeed; the risk became 
almost negligible, so that the amount of 
the insurance offered to readers of certain 
papers against death through railway acci- 


dents was very large indeed I see that 
one paper alone paid £50,000 to the sur- 
vivors of four of these ill-fated passengers, 
and other papers paid large amounts. It 
is a curious episode in our modern life 
that through the death of a parent chil- 
dren may pass from poverty to compara- 
tive wealth. The accident was the most 
distressing we have known for years; but 
there is no reason to that it is 
a sign of an increase in the risk incurred 
in a railway journey. That is still and 
will remain a very small risk. At the pres- 
ent moment there is more danger in cross- 


suppose 


ing the streets of London. 
* * * 
And So Forth 
Our pilgrims, home from their flying 
visit to Boston and New York, are full 
of praise for the kind welcome they re- 
ceived; there will now be 1,250 homes in 
which America will not be a place on the 
map, but the home of true friends. .. ? The 
death of H. W. C. Davis from 
Oxford one of its valued teachers, 
and from the realm of historical study a 
Like so many 
rendered im- 


removes 
most 


scholar of rare distinction 

scholars during the war he 
mense service to the government in its in- 
telligence departments. .. . The lawn ten- 
nis tournament excites more interest each 
final four have not 
fought it will be battles 
royal today and tomorrow. American 
hopes rest upon Tilden and Miss Wills; 
... It is note- 


write the 
there 


year; as I 
out, but 


our hopes are already gone 
worthy that the German foreign minister 
has written an introduction to an edition 
of the speeches of the French foreign min- 
ister and that these are issued in German 
and by a German firm of publishers. 

Whatever books my ministerial 
readers neglect, they should not neglect 
f Faith” 


other 
Frommel’'s “The Psychology of 
(Student Christian movement). It is a 
piece of constructive teaching, which 
shows how much the church has to learn 
from French thinkers such as Vinet and 
Malon and Frommel; where French logic 
a deep passionate 
Pascal, or in the 


is at the disposal of 
faith, you find a 
same line of descent, a Frommel. P 
Lord Byng of Vimy is to be the chief 
commissioner of the London police. The 
former commissioner claimed to retire be- 
commissioner 


may 


cause he was 60; the new 
begins at the age of sixty-five! But he 
brings a fine reputation, won in the army 
The Savidge report is delayed, they 
say, because of disagreement among the 
commissioners. ... An overwhelming ma- 
jority of the gifted and famous people 
who have written in the Daily News upon 
the problem of the after life have pro- 
nounced in favor of their belief in personal 
immortality. “If we survive,” writes Mr. 
Robert Lynd, “as I believe, we shall, 1 am 
sure, find life in the next world at 
as interesting as we find life now 
ably infinitely 


least 
prob- 
more so.” 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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missions was founded 
woman's board of 
ciples church. 


in 1910 by the 
missions of the Dis- 


Minneapolis Minister Discusses 
“A Disastrous Decalog” 

In his commencement address delivered 
at Hamline university, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Dr. Roy L. Smith, pastor at 


Simpson Avenue Methodist church of 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Minneapolis, took as his’ theme “A 
Disastrous Decalog.” Here are the ten 
commandments of this modern decalog, 
which is scouted by Dr. Smith in his ad- 
dress: “Science is thy god and in it 
shalt thou put thy trust. Let your im- 
pulses be your guide. Thou shalt not be 
queer. Thou shalt not take any thing 
too seriously. Thou shalt not work ex- 
cept as a last resort. Three jeers for 
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everything! Thou shalt have thrills. Re. 
member psychology and make it suffi- 
cient. Thou shalt stand for anything, 
Thou shalt honor the cave-man, for he 
was thy parent.” 


Western Seminary Is 
Building 

Dr. William C. De Witt, president of 
Western theological seminary, Chicago, 


Indian Province Resists Bombay Bureaucracy 


Poona, June 12. 


ARDOLI is a revenue division in Gu- 

jerat of the Bombay presidency. The 
large majority of the people of this place 
are agriculturists. The British govern- 
ment has a rule by which land tax may 
be revised every 30 
years. Accordingly a 
settlement officer was 
appointed by the gov- 
ernment to revise the rate of land tax in 
Bardoli That recommended an 
increase of 30 per cent in the assessment 
The government after considering the re- 
port of the officer brought down the in- 
crease to 21 per cent., which was further 
reduced to 20 per cent. 


Bardoli “No Tax” 
Campaign 


officer 


The people of 
Bardoli considered this enhanced assess- 
ment as unfair and made representations 
to the governor of Bombay and asked for 
a fresh and independent inquiry. 
representations were not given 
The government on the other 
sisted that the increase in the land tax 
was legitimate and proceeded to collect 
it at the enhanced rate. The peasants of 
Bardoli under the leadership of a few 
educated Indians have organized a move- 
ment of a non-violent character, the chief 
feature of which is that they have pledged 
themselves not to pay the tax at the in- 
creased rate and suffer to the uttermost 
by doing so. The government has been 
adopting coercive measures to collect the 
The 


properties of the 


These 
heed to. 
hand in- 


movable 


recalci- 


assessment under dispute. 
and immovable 
trant peasantry 
government officials sold in public 
The people of Bardoli being 
unanimous in their opposition 


have been attached by 
and 
auction. 

practically 
to what they consider as an unjust en 
hancement of tax, no one could be found 
in that area to forward and buy 
the articles attached and put to auction 


The government had therefore to get per- 


come 


sons from outside to purchase the articles. 
A large number of Pathans (Muslims from 
the frontier) have 
sent to this place to help the government 
officials in discharging their duty of real- 
izing the land tax. The people have been 
carrying on this struggle with the govern- 
ment now for some weeks, suffering im- 
mense loss in the shape of forfeitures and 
imprisonments but throughout maintain 
ing a wonderful spirit of cheerfulness 


also been engaged and 


* * * 


Mahatma Gandhi 
Sympathetic 

Mahatma has publicly  ex- 
pressed his deep sympathy with the peo- 
ple of Bardoli in their brave fight against 
the bureaucracy. A few days ago he 
wrote: “The people of Bardoli have al- 
ready staggered Indian humanity. They 


Gandhi 


have shown heroic patience in the midst 
of great provocation. Will they stand the 
greatest provocation that can be offered? 
If they do, they will have gained every- 
thing.” All the members elected to the 
Bombay legislative council from Gujerat 
have resigned their seats as an expression 
of their helplessness as elected represent- 
atives of the people in getting the govern- 
ment of Bombay to reconsider their deci- 
sion regarding Bardoli. More than 40 
village officials of Bardoli, some of them 
with long records of service, have ten- 
dered their resignations as a _ protest 
against the government's policy. These 
village officials in their letter of resig- 
nation say: “We have been witnesses of 
the terrorism and frightfulness under 
which the people have been living for the 
last two months. We had hoped that the 
government would do justice; but in its 
recent communique it has threatened further 
repression and given to the Pathans a 
certificate of exemplary conduct. "We 
shudder to think of the untold misery 
which this policy of the government would 
bring upon the people and rather than 
be passive spectators of all this oppres- 
sion, we deem it better to tender our resig- 
nations.” 
* - 7 

Legislative Leader 
Writes a Letter 

But more than all these, what 
profoundly affected public opinion is a 
letter recently written by the Hon. Mr. 
V. J. Patel, the president of the legisla- 
tive assembly (a position corresponding 
to that of the speaker of the British par- 
liament) to Mahatma Gandhi on _ the 
struggle that is proceeding in Bardoli. 
Mr. Patel belongs to Gujerat, and Bar- 
doli is in the constituency which elected 
him as a member of the legislative as- 
sembly in Delhi. Later he was elected by 
the members of the assembly as their 
president. He wrote: “My study of the 
struggle has convinced me that the Bar- 
doli people have a just cause for asking 
for an independent and impartial inquiry. 
I am also convinced that they have ex- 
hausted all other constitutional methods 
open to them for the redress of their 
grievance. I have watched with admira- 
tion the courage, the patience and the 
suffering of the men and women of Bar- 
doli; and I have also watched with equal 
indignation some of the coercive meas- 
ures that have been adopted by the gov- 
ernment to collect the assessment which 
‘s the bone of contention between the 
government and the people. I believe 
that the measures adopted have crossed 
in several instances the bounds of law, 
order and decency.” He concludes the 
letter by sending a contribution of 1,000 


has 


rupees towards the fund which is now 
being raised on behalf of Bardoli. 
* = 2 
Negotiations Not 
Probable 
The whole of India is watching with 
keen interest the developments in Bar- 
doli. The government believes that the 
whole agitation is artificial, fostered by 
some politically minded persons who do 
not belong to Bardoli, and who want to 
stir up trouble for the British officials by 
inciting people not to pay land tax which 
is legitimate and reasonable. There is 
no prospect in sight of settling the dis- 
pute by negotiation. The “prestige” of the 
British government stands in the way of 
the Bombay government's listening to the 
representations of the people and reopen- 
ing the whole question. The agitation, 
though now confined to Bardoli, has as- 
sumed an all-India importance and is re- 
garded by many as typical of the non- 
violent struggle by which India has ulti- 
mately to bring about change of heart in 
her British rulers and win freedom for 
herself. The bloody wars of Plassey and 
of the Indian mutiny will be remembered 
in Indian history as events that estab- 
lished the British rule in India. But Bar- 
doli, though it may end in ignominious 
defeat for the people, bids fair to be reck- 
oned as an event of great significance in 
the long drawn out struggle of India by 
non-violent and peaceful methods to at- 
tain freedom. 
* * . 
A Branch of the International 
Labor Office for India 
For the last two years there have been 
rumors that a branch of the Interna- 
tional Labor office was going to be estab- 
lished in India. We now understand that 
in the course of the last meeting of the 
governing body of the International Labor 
office in Geneva it has been decided to 
open a branch in India. The new office 
which will have its headquarters in Delhi 
is to be inaugurated in the course of this 
year and will probably be started by 
October. One of the three Indians now 
in the I. L. O. in Geneva, Dr. P. P. Pillai, 
has been asked to undertake the organi- 
zation of this new Indian bureau. 
* . = 
Industrial Strikes 
There has recently been quite an out- 
break of strikes in our industrial centers. 
The strike among the textile workers of 
the Bombay mills which started about 
three months ago is still going on. The 
workers of the Tata Iron works at Jam- 
shedpur have been under a lockout fof 
the past three weeks. Most of these 
workers are now migrating to their vil- 
lages. P. O. Pup. 
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announces that the erection of the first 
three units of the new $750,000 seminary 
plant will be begun immediately across 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


the street from Garrett Biblical institute 
and the Northwestern university gymna- 
sium, Evanston. The announcement fol- 


London Leaders Welcome the 


O* MONDAY, July 2, a strangely va- 
ried company of Englishmen were 
drawn together in the Hotel Cecil, which 
faces the Strand Whitehall-way. The 
Church of England and the free churches; 
the three political parties; scholarship, 
medicine, commerce and journalism had 
their representatives at that most catholic 
luncheon to which Sir Henry Lunn had 
bidden them. And all these had met 

“To welcome 

“Dr. C. C. Morrison, 

“Editor of The Christian Century, Chi- 
cago, in his honorable office of Advo- 
cate of the Pact of the Renuntiation of 
War as an Instrument of National Pol- 
icy.” 

the list of the guests is analyzed, it 
shows with what a widespread interest 
and hope men of all parties in Britain are 
turning their minds towards the Kellogg 
The presence of these guests 

lid not imply their agreement with these 
roposals, nor their complete assent to the 

licy which Dr. Morrison has set forth 
so boldly and consistently. But their pres- 
ence did reveal a readiness to hear and to 
ponder the arguments for the outlawry of 

in all that this involves. 

Certainly it has seldom been my lot to 
see such varieties of religious and political 
convictions represented at one board. It 
is simply to illustrate this significant fact 
that a few of the names are mentioned. 


pre posals. 


rhe bishop of London and the dean of 

nterbury; Dr. Selbie and Dr. Berry; 
r. Scott Lidgett and Dr. J. Alfred Sharp; 
the Rev. P. Carnegie Simpson could speak 

the Church of England and the free 
And with them were Dr. Nor- 
d and Dr. Hutton, famous preachers, 
leaders in the missionary service of 
churches, such as Dr. Ritsen and the 
C. W. Andrews. 


urches. 


COLONIAL SECRETARY PRESENT 


the realm of statesmanship Mr. 
ry, the colonial secretary, must be 
ed first, for cabinet ministers are not 
secured for such functions, their 
being precious, and side by side with 
were former ministers of the crown, 
rd Cecil, conservative, Lord Olivier and 
Parmoor, labor, Mr. Walter Runci- 
liberal. From the house of lords 

rd Astor and the Earl of Iddesleigh had 
e. From Oxford, the warden of New 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, from King’s 

llege, London, Dr. Matthews, the dean 
e theological department. There were 
journalists: Mr. Wickham Steed, 
vays a lover of peace and a true friend 
\merica; Mr. Sidney Dark, editor of 
Church Times, a determined and for- 
ible defender of Anglo-Catholicism; 
Arthur Porritt of the Christian 
rld, fresh from his visit to America 
the Pilgrims, an equally determined 
formidable protestant; Mr. Hubert 
Peet of the Far and Near press bu- 
u, a journalist with a rapidly growing 
luence. There were physicians, lead- 
commerce, famous lawyers, all of 
concerned to show their welcome 


not only to Dr. Morrison, but to the bold 
and historic challenge which his country 
has sent forth to the world. 

The significance of such a roll call does 
not lie in the birth and state of those pres- 
ent; but in the fact that they commanded 
what Dr. J. A. Mott called “strategic 
points.” They stood indeed for much that 
is central in the thinking of this people. 
It would be unjust to declare that they 
were all converted to the doctrines of out- 
lawry; but it is quite clear that they re- 
vealed that the answer of this country to 
the main proposals of Mr. Kellogg is al- 
ready made. The ayes have it. 


LORD CECIL ON OUTLAWRY 


Viscount Cecil and Mr. Amery proposed 
the health of Dr. Morrison. Lord Cecil 
said that at first the idea of the renunci- 
ation of war had been visionary but now 
it had taken practical form, and the an- 
swer of Britain to it was not in doubt— 
we were warmly and enthusiastically in 
favor of it. At the same time he pointed 
out that there was needed not only the 
high ideal but the machinery to carry it 
into the realm of national policies. To ac- 
cept the Kellogg proposal was a begin- 
ning. “Nature abhors a vacuum;” it was 
not enough to renounce war. That had 
been done before by certain nations. But 
there the matter had been left. Mr. 
Amery also welcomed Dr. Morrison, 
whose influence he declared upon the spir- 
itual and political life of America had 
been great. He, too, spoke of the pro- 
posals made by Mr. Kellogg of the ac- 
ceptance of which there was no doubt. 
There was room, he believed, for many 
methods. The league of nations had been 
in many ways a focus of world public 
opinion, but it had been a disappointment 
to those who thought that the setting up 
of the league would bring a new heaven 
and earth. The proposal to renounce war 
he counted complementary to the work of 
the league and to its schemes for disarma- 
ment. 

Of Dr. Morrison's speech it is unneces- 
sary to write in detail. Readers of this 
journal know the broad lines of his ad- 
vocacy. It was the pure unadulterated 
doctrine of the outlawry of war, preached 
with courage, and yet with a generous rec- 
ognition of policies with which that doc- 
trine brought him into partial contro- 
versy. It was clearly his purpose not to 
leave any suspicion that out of a desire to 
make things easy, he was keeping back 
some of his convictions. At all costs he 
had determined not to sail under false 
colors. He put all his cards on the table. 
He told his hearers that he was impeni- 
tent in his support of the American policy 
towards the league; he believed America 
had been right in refusing to enter it. He 
spoke of such pacts as that of Locarno as 
being in the long last inconsistent with 
the Kellogg pact; one or other must be- 
come a dead letter; if the pact prevailed, 
Locarno would become, though not at 
once, a dead letter; if Locarno with its im- 
plications of military alliances prevailed, 
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lows a favorable decision from the state 
supreme court recently in litigation over 
the authority of the seminary to erect 


Edit 
1tor 
then the pact sooner or later would be- 
come dead. Yet with all his clear and 
perfectly candid speech—which no one of 
those present would resent—he laid his 
chief stress on the positive and construc- 
tive side of the proposals, of which re- 
nunciation of war was but half. 
A WORLD COURT IMPERATIVE 

Given the acceptance of the pact, he saw 
no reason why America should not recon- 
sider its attitude to the league. But the 
chief duty before the nations would be to 
establish a world court, equipped with a 
body of law, which it would administer. 
(It is only necessary here to refer readers 
to Dr. Morrison’s book). The speaker 
had entered on his notes the very words 
which Lord Cecil had quoted, “Nature 
abhors a vacuum.” He said frankly that 
he hoped the nations would not assent to 
the proposals until they had weighed all 
that logically belongs to the policy of re- 
nunciation. They must be ready for the 
“second half,” the positive and construc- 
tive building, on the site once occupied by 
war, of the new structure of peace. Re- 
nunciation without the new and positive 
building of a real court, would leave the 
world poorer than before. There was 
much to be said for urgency but the ur- 
gency was not such as to make it neces- 
sary for the nations to sign the pact with- 
out understanding what it involved 


RESERVATIONS 


But what about reservations? Both 
Lord Parmoor and Dr. Morrison depre- 
cated laying stress upon reservations. Dr. 
Morrison mentioned indeed the passage in 
Sir Austen’s answer, which spoke of cer- 
tain vital British which were 
analogous to American interests (such 
for example as the Monroe doctrine). To 
this the speaker made a definite answer. 
The British statesman might take it for 
granted, he said, that when Mr. Kellogg 


interests 


spoke of a treaty for the renunciation of 
war without any reservations he meant what 
he said; he did not mean to make an ex- 
ception of the interests ruled by the “Mon- 
roe doctrine.” What both America and 
sritain, as well as other nations, were in- 
vited to do war as an 
instrument of policy without any 
vation whatever. 

In closing, Dr. Morrison paid a noble 
tribute to the work for peace of Lord Ce- 
cil, in whose life the quest of the British 
nation for had found its embodi- 
ment. 

The editor of The Christian Century 
will have many opportunities of speaking 
during his visit. It is indeed a happy 
thing that he should be here at such a fa- 
vorable time; there could not have been a 
better introduction to his visit than the 
luncheon of Monday, July 2. There will 
be many questions put to him; many hesi- 
tations opposition, it may be. 
But, withal, we can faithfully record, after 
this significant gathering of London leaders, 
that once more the ayes have it. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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ve s, from all directions, to hotel. Details 

illustrations on recquee 
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library buildings, and the cost will be 
$160,000. “Litigation has 
held up the erection of the buildings for 


Special Correspondence from the Southwest 


June 20. 


Texas, in Polk 


Waco, Texas, 

OWN in southeast 
county, is a section called the Big 
Thicket. Since the days of Sam Houston, 
the Alabama and Coushatta Indians have 
dwelt in the place, and finally it was held 
for them as a reservation. But they have 
dwindled in numbers and have become 
quite poverty stricken. Recently con- 
gress approved an appropriation of $46,- 
000 for their relief. A committee of citi- 
zens from Beaumont, Huntsville, Cleve- 
accompanied the In- 
dian agent, C. F. Fain, Jr., to inform them 
of their government's remembrance. The 
envoys of found the 
weather-beaten old 
children 
sat silent during the 
immediately 
their feet and 
“Praise God from 
Flow.” M. F. 
then told them that the 
women meant to 
church house for them, 
them with a fine picture 
Sen-Kee. In acknowledging the 
Sen-Kee presented the 
Sam Houston tea 
foot bow 
incident 
among 


land and Livingston 


good news Indians 
assembled in the 
church engaged in worship. The 
of the Big Thicket 
announcement, but 
conclusion 
forth singing 
all Blessings 
Cleveland, 


byterian 


upon its 
broke 
Whom 
Loomis, of 
Pres- 
new 


rose to 


erect a 
and he presented 
of their old chief, 
gift chief 
representative of 
cher’s college with a six- 
and a half dozen arrows. The 
considerable 
Texans, few of 


interest 
whom knew there 
were any red men left in the state. Asa 
matter of fact, while in the 1850's 
of the Indians south 
southwest 


aroused 


most living in the 
sent to the 


which has since 


and 
Territory, 


Indian 
Okla- 
still 


were 
he come 
homa, yet in several states there are 
remnants of Indian tribes. Probably the 
largest number outside of Oklahoma are 
to be found in New Mexico. 
* * * 
Religious Customs of 
New Mexican Indians 
A home missionary friend of mine, 
r. D. New, supplies me 
facts about the 
Mexican tribes. 


Rev. 
follow- 
religious life of the 
Mescalero-Apaches: 
are said to have originated about 
from outcasts of 
number about 650. Primi- 
among this tribe. 
Some improvement has been noticed since 
the coming of the first protestant mission- 
Four vears later the 
entered the field, but the Re- 
church mission has been 
These number 
and had their first dealings with 
the United States in 1874 

very timid backward people, 
miles from Dulce, N. M., where 37 
Methodists established the first 
mission which was 14 later aban- 
doned to the Reformed church, which now 
has an attractive church and parsonage. 
Pueblos: These number about 10,000, oc- 
cupying eighteen pueblos or villages in 
the vicinity of Santa Fe and Albuquerque. 
All to their old way of life, under the 
name of the Roman Catholic religion, 
worshiping the rain priest and bowing to 


with the 


years ago other 
They 


tive conditions prevail 


21 vears ago. 
Catholics 


formed 


arics, 


ageres- 
sive licarillo-Apaches: 
rbout 925 
They are a 
living 130 
years 
ago the 


years 


gods of their own making, resisting the 
government measures which conflict with 
their traditional customs. Zunis: They 
have five pueblos with a population of 
1860. These are along the banks of the 
Zuni river, 40 miles south of Gallup, the 
agency being located at-Blackrock. More 
than others they are under the dominance 
of the old religion. Since the 16th cen- 
tury the Catholics have worked intermit- 
tently. In 1921 they attempted to revive 
the work by occasional visits of priests 
from Gallup. Presbyterians started a 
work but abandoned it, and the Christian 
Reformed church entered the field 31 
and show some progress. | 
mentioned the Navajos—the 
largest tribe of Indians—wandering over 
sections of three states and known as the 
among other Indians. The re- 
ligion, government and dance are closely 
interrelated. Some of the dances are pub 
lic and some are secret. All dances are 
religious in character. 
> * 

Protestant Work 
Among Indians 

Protestant efforts among the Indians 
of New Mexico have not had marked suc- 
‘ess due to the earlier Roman Catholic 
‘radition. Not so in Oklahoma, where 
imong the than 100,000 Indians to 
se found there, the work of evangelical 
missions is prospering. Perhaps it might 
be interesting to that, contrary to 
the general the Indians are 
not decreasing in population, but in some 
instances are actually gaining. Nor should 
the reader forget that at no time within 
the period of known history did the total 
Indian population in the United States 
exceed three million in number. This fact 
somewhat mitigates the charge of the 
white man’s cupidity. A very interesting 
observation as to protestant missions 
among the Indians of the southwest is 
that such did not begin until Texas had 
entered upon statehood after 1846. Upon 
first glance this would appear strange, 
since the Catholics had been so active 
during the Spanish occupancy. But the 
explanation is found in the fact that the 
Indians, who had all but obliterated the 
Spanish Missions, increased in their hos- 
tility with the arrival of the Anglo-Amer- 
General Sam Houston did what he 
could to establish friendly relations and 
achieved much, but the Mexicans fanned 
hostilities in allying the Indians with 
themselves, and the Anglo-Americans 
were not always wise in their dealings 
with the Indians, as in the case of the 
mad President Lamar of the Texas fe 
public. The evangelical missionary effort 
has since statehood, however, shown 4 
most commendable zeal, for when the It 
dians came to reside in their own ft 
stricted territories and it was deemed they 
could safely be approached, the prot 
estant impulse inaugurated missions whic 
are among the most thrilling in the his 
tory of Christian evangelization. 

JoserpH Martin Dawson. 
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five years,” says Dr. De Witt, “caused 
a loss of thousands of dollars in subscrip- 
tions to the building fund, the abandon- 
ment of a complete set of plans, made 
necessary by revised ordinances, and loss 
of institutional prestige.” However, it is 
hoped now the construction work can go 
forward and that both graduate and under- 
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gradute schools will be opened in October 
in temporary quarters, awaiting the com- 
pletion of the first units. 


Dr. Broughton, Baptist, Retires from 
Jacksonville Pastorate 

Rev. Len G. Broughton went to First 
Baptist church, Jacksonville, Fla., five 


Special Correspondence from Virginia 


Richmond, July 2. 

HE VIRGINIA branch of the Busi- 

ness Men’s evangelistic clubs met in 
Roanoke on June 15, and about 50 of the 
65 clubs in Virginia were represented. An 
inspiring address was delivered by Charles 
M. Norfleet of 
Winston-Salem, 
N. C., president 
of the national 
association. W. H. Stansil of Richmond 
was elected president for the coming year, 
and Newport News selected as the next 
meeting place for the annual gathering. 
This organization renders a great service 
to the churches in arousing the enthusiasm 
of laymen in all congregations of many 
denominations. During the past year it 
cooperated in a simultaneous evangelistic 
movement in all the Richmond churches. 
John B. Welch, vestryman of St. John’s 
Episcopal church, is president of the local 
body, which holds regular meetings at the 
Y. M. C. A., and conducts services in in- 
stitutions and occasionally in factories. 

. = = 

Summer Conferences in the 
Old Dominion 

Beginning the middle of June and con- 
tinuing to the end of August, a number 
of summer conferences are being held in 
Virginia. The Episcopalians met at 
Sweet Briar in their annual summer school 
and young conference, where 
about 300 representatives from the three 
dioceses of this state met for ten days to 
take courses in the Bible, church history, 
the prayer book, social service and teach- 
ing methods. On July 6-8, the annual 
Virginia convention of the Baptist Young 
Peopie’s union met at Virginia Beach, 
and was followed by the Baptist Sunday 
School teachers encampment, lasting un- 
til the 14th. This is really a religious 
Chautauqua, including lectures on every 
phase of church activity. A similar gath- 
ering of Baptists will be held the first 
part of August in the Intermont college 
at Bristol to accommodate those living in 
southwest Virginia and northwest North 
Carolina. The Presbyterians gathered at 
Massanetta Springs, three miles from 
Harrisonburg in the beautiful valley of 
Virginia, on July 2, to begin a series of 
conferences that will continue until Aug. 
26 including seven in all, reaching young 

ple, women workers and pastors. From 
July 20 to Aug. 8, there will be a school 

music under the direction of the fac- 
ulty of the Westminster Choir school. 
\ new feature, added this year, will be a 
morning conference on practical church 
problems, such as “How to Secure an 
\ttendance at the Prayer Meeting and 
the Sunday Night Service,” “The Church 
Reaching the Masses,” “How to Enlist 
and Train the Young People,” and other 
equally important topics. 


Laymen Conduct 
Evangelistic Meetings 


peoples’ 


Religious Educators Affirm 
Faith in Youth 
Religion and science are interestingly 
combined in Virginia in the person of 
Dr. W. T. Sanger, who is president of 
the Medical College of Virginia and of 
the State Council of Religious Education. 
Under his guidance, the latter organiza- 
tion met in Staunton in its 53rd annual 
session. Interesting addresses were de- 
livered by Russell Colgate of New York, 
president of the International Council of 
Religious Education, and Dr. M. A. Hon- 
line of Pasadena, Cal. The sum of $2,000 
was pledged for the support of this inter- 
denominational work among Sunday 
schools for the coming year, and a reso- 
lution to the following effect was adopted 
by the organization: “We affirm our 
faith in our youth, recognizing that we 
are living in a changed age, with many 
new temptations facing our boys and 
girls, and call upon our churches to real- 
ize these conditions and adjust their pro- 
grams to meet the needs of our youth of 
today.” The next place of meeting was 
not decided upon although Lexington and 
Wytheville sent invitations. 
F * * * 
Holy Name Societies 
In Annual Meetings 
The semi-annual meeting of the Holy 
Name society (Roman Catholics) was 
held in the Chadwick theatre, Suffolk, Va., 
recently, and was largely attended by 
Catholics from all the Tidewater cities 
of Virginia. The purpose of this organ- 
ization is to instil in the minds of its ad- 
herents a deep respect for authority, both 
civil and religious, and greater reverence 
for the holy name of God. These objects 
were stressed by all of the speakers on 
this occasion. Another gathering under 
the auspices of this society was held in 
Richmond on the lawn of St. Elizabeth's 
church, Highland Park, where mass was 
celebrated, and Father Peter B. Master- 
son, of Georgetown university, delivered 
the sermon, Rt. Rev. Andrew J. Brennan, 
bishop of the diocese of Richmond, also 
being one of the speakers. 
. * . 
Distinguished Baptist 
Minister Dies 
Not only his own congregation but the 
whole of Richmond sustained a severe 
loss in the recent death of Dr. W. W. 
Weeks, pastor of Grace Baptist church. 
Dr. Weeks was born in Nova Scotia, and 
received all of his education in the north. 
During his early ministry, he served nu- 
merous churches in Canada and northern 
states, coming to Richmond about ten 
years ago. His kindly disposition, liberal 
views and able preaching at once gave 
him a position of influence in the city, 
which he has consistently maintained. 
R. Cary MonrtraAGue. 
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years ago, and during his leadership there 
the congregation has been doubled and 
materially the church has made much 
progress. But this strenuous activity has 
reacted upon Dr. Broughton’s health, and 
he now relinquishes the pastorate for a 
complete rest. After recovering his 
health he expects to take up active work 
again either as a pastor or as an exposi- 
tory preacher and teacher in Bible confer- 
ences or in the evangelistic field. 


Ministers Conference at 
Fisk University 

Eighty delegates, representing 11 states 
and 12 denominations, were in attendance 
at the Interdenominational ministers’ con- 
ference, held at Fisk university, Nash- 
ville, late in June. Among the speakers 
were Dr. A. Clayton Powell, Rev. Ver- 
non Johns and Dr. Warren H. Wilson of 
New York city; Prof. Henry M. Busch 
of Cleveland; Bishop L. W. Kyles of 
Winston-Salem; Bishop E. T. Demby 
of Little Rock and Dr. C. V. Roman and 
Dr. S. M. Duval of Nashville. 


Midsummer Conference at 
Union Seminary 

Lecturers and speakers at this year’s 
midsummer conference at Union theolog- 
ical seminary, held July 9-19, were Pres. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Professors Hugh 
Black, William Adams Brown and James 
Moffatt of Union; Prof. Cosby Bell of 
the Episcopal seminary at Alexandria, 
Va.; Prof. E. C. Lindeman of the New 
York School of Social Work and Dr. 
Lewis B. Hill of the Worcester, Mass., 
state hospital. About 300 ministers were 
present at the conference. 


Women’s Mission Societies 
Celebrate at Northfield 
More than 1,000 delegates from all parts 
of the world were gathered at East 
Northfield, Mass., last week to celebrate 
the quarter-century anniversary of the 
Northfield conference for women’s for- 
mission Mrs. Henry W. 
Mass., was chair- 
Other speakers 
Barrett Montgomery, 
Rev. Dr. Donald 


societies. 


Beverly, 


eign 
Peabody, of 
man of the conference. 
were Mrs. Helen 
Rochester, N. - Y.; 
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Fraser, secretary of the board of for- 
eign missions of the United Free church 
of Scotland; Rev. William P. Schell, 
Presbyterian board of foreign missions; 
Mrs. C. C. Chen, principal Bridgman 
school, Shanghai, China, and vice chair- 
man of the national Y. W. C. A. of 
China. 


Dr. Yard Goes to 
Northwestern 

Dr. James M. Yard, missionary of the 
Methodist church in China for 15 years, 
has been appointed director of religious 
activities in Northwestern university. 


General Booth in 
Poor Health 

General Bramwell Booth, of the Salva- 
tion army, with headquarters in London, 
is reported to have been in very poor 
health for many weeks, but now is some- 
what. better. He has been spending 
several weeks at a seaside resort. 


Dr. Goodell Speaks Over 
Radio During July 

Rev. Charles L. Goodell, of New York, 
was heard over the radio twice a day the 
first three Sundays of this month. In the 
morning he preached at the West End 
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Presbyterian church, New York, whose 
service is broadcast by station WABC. 
In the afternoon, from five to six o’clock, 
he spoke over WJZ under the auspices 
of the federal council of churches, of 
whose commission on evangelism and life 
service he is executive secretary. 


Half-Million Gift to 
Negro College 

The Congregationalist Negro school, 
Talladega college, has been offered a gift 
of $500,000 by the General Education 
board for endowment, on condition that 
Talladega will raise as much more. The 
college is given five years to collect its 
half-million. 


New York Methodist 
Makes Gift - 

A gift of $250,000 has been made by 
George F. Baker, of New York city, to the 
New England Deaconess association of 
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the Methodist church. It is the first unit 
of a fund of $1,000,000 to be used in main- 
taining a clinic in connection with Palmer 
Memorial hospital, Boston, for chronic 
diseases. 


Young Quaker Receives 
Outlawry Oration Prize 

In the estimation of the judges, John 
H. Finley, George W. Wickersham, Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, James G. McDonald 
and Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, the best orig- 
inal speech submitted in a national con- 
test on the subject of outlawing war by 
the ratification of arbitration treaties was 
written by Frances E. Klander of the 
Friends High School, Mooresville, N. J,, 
and she has received the award of $500 to 
cover a trip to Geneva, Switzerland. 
Thirty-seven states and the territory of 
Hawaii submitted original speeches in the 
contest. Forty-six states, the territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska, Porto Rico and the 


Special Correspondence from the Northwest 


Portland, June 30. 

HILE Utah does not belong to the 

Pacific northwest, no part of the 
country offers such fascinating opportuni- 
ties to the student of religion and soci- 
ology. <A place on the program of the 
Inter-Mountain Chris- 
tian Worker's Insti- 
tute, which was held 
at Westminster college, Salt Lake City, 
June 25 to July 1, enabled the writer to 
check up on some matters of interest. He 
was one of the founders of this assembly 
which is now in its 14th year. It was 
designed to furnish instruction and in- 
spiration to Christian workers who by 
reason of unusual isolation, and the pecu- 
liarity of the circumstances under which 
they were compelled to labor were under- 
privileged. The rapid growth of similar 
enterprises under denominational auspices 
has so limited the attendance and use- 
fulness of the institute that the Utah 
Home Mission council, which sponsors it, 
is actively in search of a date which will 
be more acceptable to the various inter- 
ests concerned. Prof. J. W. Bailey of the 
Berkeley Baptist divinity school taught 
Bible this year and Dr. W. R. King of 
New York, secretary of the Home Mis- 
sions council, was one of the speakers. 
Utah is in advance of most states in mat- 
ters of comity, but conditions are not yet 
ideal. In Salt Lake city the Mormon 
church has over 40 wards, each with its 
meeting house. Many of these are beau- 
tiful and commodious. There are about as 
many other churches, protestant and 
Catholic. Including missions, the num- 
ber of groups represented is 16. Thus 
the unity of the Christian faith finds only 


partial expression. 
* * * 


A Visit to “Zion” 


The Mormon 
Building Boom 
A reactionary tendency is visible in 
Mormonism just now. The drift toward 
Christian ideas and language that was 
evident a few years ago has been re- 
placed by an exaggerated emphasis upon 
the teachings peculiar to Joseph Smith. 
This trend is natural and temporary. It 
is accompanied by unusual expenditures 
for new buildings. Three new temples 


and many stake tabernacles and ward 
meeting houses, most of them ornate and 
costly, have gone up in the last few years. 
The tourist who sees only the somewhat 
shabby and antiquated structures in the 
temple square at Salt Lake city has no 
conception of the building boom now on 
in Utah’s dominant church. A third sig- 
nificant movement is in the direction of 
scrapping the denominational academies 
and substituting for these weekday schools 
of religion, located near public schools and 
taught by well-paid, well-trained teachers, 
There are now 75 of these and the nunm- 
ber is constantly increasing. The exam- 
ple set by this alert, well organized body 
is worth! attention on the part of the 
evangelical churches which have been so 
hesitant to engage in this type of ac 
tivity. 
+ > . 

And So Forth 

The Portland council of churches held 
its 9th annual meeting June 19. A solid 
basis for optimism was afforded by the 
success of a recent campaign which pro- 
duced subscriptions of $20,000 with which 
to pay present bills and to provide for 
next year’s activities. More than half of 
this will go for the system of weekday 
schools of religion which now serves the 
children of 13 public schools. During 
the past year, more than 4,000 pupils en- 
rolled and more than 100 graduated from 
the 8th grade. Seven paid teachers are 
employed, each of whom has a teaching 
load of 500 pupils or more per week. . . . 
Seattle has been emphasizing daily vaca 
tion Bible schools. In three neighbor- 
hoods 17 churches united in community 
enterprises, while 26 other congregations 
put on individual schools. Large display 
ads on the church pages of the dailies 
urged protestant parents to send thei 
children to the schools. Trinity 
Methodist church, Seattle, is a combina 
tion of three smaller organizations. It 
is now seeking the last $50,000 necessary 
for the building of a new church plant to 
cost $150,000. The Pilgrim Congrege 
tional church in the same city is out fof 
$60,000 with which to build and equip @ 
new parish house. 
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Philippines took part in the speaking con- 
tests in which bronze and silver medals 
were awarded to winning speakers in high 
schools and churches. Prizes and medals 
were the gift of Clement M. Biddle of 
New York city. 


Dr. Ralph A. Ward Heads 
World Service Staff 

Dr. Ralph A. Ward, of Foochow, 
China, for many years a Methodist mis- 
sionary, has been unanimously elected 
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executive secretary of the Methodist 
world service staff as successor to the 
recently elected bishop, Raymond J. 
Wade. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Old Adam’s Likeness, by Lucy Poate Stebbins. 
Houghton, Mifflin 
The Prayer Book Measure and the Deposited 
Darwell Stone. Longmans, Green, 


of Religious Truth, by A. D. Lind- 
Doubleday, Doran, $2.00. 


Special Correspondence from Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, July 12. 

HE POINT BREEZE Presbyterian 

church, up to the time of the arrival 
of Dr. Percival H. Barker, had been a 
conservative neighborhood church, situ- 
ated in the midst of one of our finest resi- 
dential sections 
and enjoying 
the distinction 
of being the 
only church in the entire district. Dr. 
Barker is a man who believes in church 
advertising and who, at once, began not 
only to preach striking and interesting 
sermons but to place large signs upon 
his church and to bring in outside speak- 
ers, glee clubs and organizations fre- 

ntly. Like anyone else who is doing 
mething different and who is attracting 
than his share of attention, Dr. 

knows something of adverse crit- 

However, the experiment is of 
significance and Dr. Barker is him- 
self such an unusual man, that I have 
asked him, as one of my religious neigh- 
bors, to contribute a word on this sub- 
ject from his own point of view. 

* * «* 


Church Bells vs. 
Telephone Bells 
“Intelligent and skilful advertising is 
ly responsible for the phenomenal 
s of the Point Breeze Presbyterian 
h, Pittsburgh,” says Dr. Barker. “In 
cars it has made possible the recep- 
f nearly one thousand new mem- 
while the current expense budget 
nereased from $20,000 to $80,000. If 
u desire to get the ideals of the church 
the crowd, you must get the crowd 
the church. It is false economy for 
church to refuse to apportion a lib- 
sum in the annual budget for pub- 
This is the only way the church 
n get a hearing today amid the babel 
ices clamoring for attention. The 
itres and movies paint the town red 
flaring announcements of things that 
ly amuse and entertain. Why should 
the church, whose mission is to in- 
t and develop the best manhood and 
womanhood, let people know where they 
may find it? In former times church ad- 
was unnecessary, for church- 
going was then the biggest event of the 
week, with the meeting-house as the so- 
cial center and news bureau. Then the 
church bell was sufficient. Today the 
church bell has to compete with the break- 
fast bell, the telephone bell and the loco- 
motive bell, to say nothing of the golf 
links, tennis courts, automobile tours and 
the voluminous Sunday newspaper. It 
can't do it. Churches must advertise.” 


A Conspicuous Example 
Of Advertising 


such 


vertising 


Signs of the 
Times 

“The church that doesn’t advertise be- 
littles its own great cause,” Dr. Barker 
believes. “It tacitly says that its message 
is not worth calling attention to. Many 
churches would do better to spend less 
money on expensive music and more on 
publicity. Why should a preacher con- 
sent to be a tallow dip when he might 
be a beacon light? Why should he hide 
his church under a bushel when he might 
be a candle giving light to all the com- 
munity? Some preachers think that any 
publicity smacks of sensationalism. But 
the lack of publicity often spells stagna- 
tion. Such a preacher thinks he is stead- 
fast when he is only stuck-fast, and thinks 
he is marching when he is only marking 
time. The advertising value of a church 
sign is tremendous. On one side of our 
church we have a very large sign, which 
can easily be read across the street. On 
the other side of our church there is a 
signboard of a more conservative type 
which has smaller letters and can have 
more printed on it. This sign catches the 
eyes of the pedestrians who walk by the 
church on the sidewalks. One of the best 
forms of advertising is the daily press. 
Our churches owe a great debt to the 
modern newspaper as the medium for 
making known the various activities of 
the church; for the daily newspaper has 
become the mighty university of the 


people.” Joun Ray Ewers. 
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John Bunyan, by Gwilym O. Griffith. Doubleday, 
Doran, $3.00. 

Methodism, by W. Bardsley Brash. 
Doran. 

Blazing New Trails, by Archer Wallace. 
day, Doran, $1.00. 

Stories of Grit, by Archer Wallace. 
Doran, $1.00. 

Stunt Night Tonight! by Catherine 
Miller. Doubleday, Doran, $1.50. 
The Supplementary Bible, edited by William Bar- 

rett Millard. Buxton-Westerman Co. 

The Speaker’s Bible—Acts, Volume II, edited by 
James Hastings. W. P. Blessing, $3.50. 

Swan Song, by John Galsworthy. Scribner's, $2.50. 

The Coming of the Russian Mennonites, by C. 
Henry Smith. Mennonite Book Concern, Berne, 
Ind., $2.25. 

Teachers’ Manual of Weekday Bible Lessons, by 
J. M. Somerndike and W. A. Squires. Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education, $.75. 

The Life of Lord Curzon, by Rt. Hon. Earl of 
Ronaldshay, in three volumes. Vol. II. Boni 
& Liveright, $15 the set. 

Pressure Politics, the Story of the Anti-Saloon 
League, by Peter Odegard. Columbia University 
Press, $3.50. 

The Problem of Jesus, by Clyde L. Kuhn. 
ford, $3.50. 

Religion in the Colleges, edited by Galen M. Fisher, 
Association Press. 

Herbert Booth, a Biography, 
Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 

A Philosophy of Ideals, by Edgar Sheffield Bright- 
man. Henry Holt, $2.00. 

Child Life and Religious Growth, 
Bonser. Abingdon, $1.50. 

China’s Crucifixion, a Novel, by 
Macmillan, $2.50. 

Within the Walls of Nanking, by 
Hobart. Macmillan, $2.25. 

Progressive Christian Principles, by W. K. Roberts 
Author, Sunnyvale, Calif., $2.00. 

The Thing Called Love, culled from the world’s 
library, by Henry Wysham Lanier. Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.50. 

The Swords of the Vikings, by Julia Davis Adams. 
Dutton, $2.50. 

Science and Religion as they Look to a Layman, 
by Jonathan Rigdon. Author, Danville, Ind. 
Under the North Star, by Katherine E. Glad- 
feltery. Missionary Education Movement, $.75. 
Religious Values in the Sacraments, by H. J. 

Witherspoon. Scribner's, $2.50. 

Scotland Through American Eyes, by 
Scott. Scribner's, $1.75. 

Youth and the New America, by G 
Oxnam. Missionary Education Movement, 

More About Ellie, by Eleanor Verdery 
Dutton, $2.00. 

Till He Come, by William Ross. $2.00. 

The Wit and Wisdom of Jesus, and Carlyle and 
Emerson, by George Wright Buckley. Ellis Pub. 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich 
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Current Trends Reflected in Some 
Recent and Current Books: 


The trend toward a spiritual interpretation of the world 


The New Reformation: By Micuaet Pupin 


Professor Pupin, famed phy sicist of Columbia University, tells us in this book that he is sure 
of the reality of the soul. “It is subjective, of course, but it is as real to us as, for instance, the 
objective physical reality of electrical radiation.” The “new reformation” of Prof. Pupin is the 
growing spiritual interpretation of the materialistic universe. ($2.50) 


The Stream of History: By Grorrrey PARsONs 


“When one puts the book down,” says William Allen White, “one is convinced that man 
is a noble creature, slowly, blindly, yet always hopefully carrying out the beneficent purpose 
of God.” ($5) 


The trend toward a belief in God 


They Believe: By Ten FAmMous AMERICAN LEADERS: 


Such men and women as Ida M. Tarbell, William Allen White, Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
Thomas A. Edison, Otis Skinner and Charles G. Norris tell of their belief in God, Christ, religion 
and the goodness of life. ($1.25) 


I Believe in God: By A. Maupe Roypen 
The voice of Miss Royden has now become, not only in England but also in America, a 
power for faith in God's sovereignty and guidance in His world. ($2) 


Beliefs that Matter: By Witt1AM ApAms Brown 


Dr. Fosdick, reviewing this book, rightly remarks that the author is not here “hammering out 
a predetermined and authoritative creed but is conducting a spiritual exploration.” “What to 
believe about oneself, the world, Christ, God, the Church, the Bible, spiritual renewal and 
immortality.” ($2.75) 


A New God for America: By Hersert PARRISH 


Dr. Parrish, the eloquent rector of Christ church, New Brunswick, calls for a turning away 
from “the Billy Sunday—William Jenings Bryan God™ to ‘‘a grand new national conception 
of God—a God who can appeal to imagination, a God not merely of a book but of nature and 
nature's laws; a God of unity, justice, beauty, truth.” ($2) 


The trend toward a philosophical view of life 
The Story of Philosophy: By Witt Durant 


The striking popularity of this remarkable volume is substantial evidence of the fact that 
hundreds of thousands of people are turning from extreme mechanistic, behavioristic ideas, 
toward a more satisfying teleological interpretation of the world and man’s place in it. ($5) 


The trend toward the spiritualizing of industry 


Constructive Citizenship: By L. P. Jacks 


The sources of strength and continuity in civilization Dr. Jacks believes to lie in civilized 
man’s immense capacity for skilful work, in that quality in men and women which makes them 
loyal trustees for the general interest, and in the steady improvement of scientific method. ($2) 


The trend toward world brotherhood: 








The Outlawry of War: By CHARLEs Clayton Morrison 


wy Says John Dewey: “‘Outlawry of war releases and makes articulate the international spirit 
of our own day. It liberates and organizes the moral factors of mankind. It exemplifies all that 
BOOK is fundamental and effective in the significance and function of law in human history and life.” 
This is the one book on the market that adequately describes this plan for peace that is now 

SERVICE gripping the world. ($3) 
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